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CHAPTER XVII.—( Continued.) 

THE SPANIARDS ON THE SEA. 

ING EDWARD had_ been 
lying all day in his great 
ship, the PAilippa, a mile out 
from the Camber Sands, wait- 
ing for the coming of the 
Spaniards. Above the huge 
sail which bore the Royal arms flew the red 
cross of England. Along the bulwarks were 
shown the shields of forty knights, the flower 
of English chivalry, and as many pennons 
floated from the deck. The high ends of 
the ship glittered with the weapons of the 
men-at-arms, and the waist was crammed 
with the archers. From time to time a crash 
of nakirs and blare of trumpets burst from 
the Royal ship, and was answered by her 
great neighbours—the Zzon, on Which the 
Black Prince flew his flag ; the Christopher, 
with the Earl of Suffolk ; the Salle du Rot, 
of Robert of Namur; and the Grace Mazie, 
of Sir Thomas Holland. Farther off lay the 
White Swan, bearing the arms of Mowbray ; 
the Palmer, of Deal, flying the black head 
of Audley ; and the Kentish Man under the 
lord Beauchamp. The rest lay, anchored 
but ready, at the mouth of Winchelsea 
Creek. 

The King sat upon a keg in the fore part 
of his ship, with little John of Richmond, 
who was no more than a schoolboy, perched 
upon his knee . Edward was clad in the 
black velvet jacket which was his favourite 
garb, and wore a small brown beaver hat 
with a white plume at the side. A rich 
cloak of fur turned up with miniver drooped 
from his shoulders. Behind him were a 
score of his knights, brilliant in silks and 
sarcenets, some seated on an upturned boat 
and some swinging their legs from the 
bulwark. In front stood John Chandos in a 
parti-coloured jupon, one foot raised upon 
the anchor stock, picking at the strings of 
his guitar, and singing a song which he had 
learned at Marienburg when last he helped 
the Teutonic knights against the heathen. 
The King, his kmghts, and even the archers 
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in the waist below them, laughed at the 
merry lilt and joined lustily in the chorus, 
while the men of the neighbouring ships 
leaned over the side to hearken to the deep 
chant rolling over the waters. 

But there came a sudden interruption to 
the song. A sharp, harsh shout came down 
from the look-out stationed in the circular 
top at the end of the mast 

“I spy a sail—two sails !” he cried. 

John Bunce, the King’s shipman, shaded 
his eyes, and stared at the long fog-bank 
which shrouded the northern Channel. 
Chandos, with his fingers over the strings of 
his guitar, the King, the knights, all gazed in 
the same direction. Two small, dark shapes 
had burst forth, and then after some minutes 
a third. 

“Surely they are the Spaniards !” 
King. 

“Nay, sire,” the seaman answered ; “the 
Spaniards are greater ships, and are painted 
red. I know not what these may be.” 

“But I could hazard a guess!” cried 
Chandos. “Surely they are the three ships 
with my own men on their way to Brittany.” 

“You have hit it, John,” said the King. 
“ But look, I pray you! What, in the name 
of the Virgin, is that ?” 

Four brilliant stars of flashing light had 
shone out from different points of the cloud- 
bank. The next instant as many tall ships 
had swooped forth into the sunshine. A 
fierce shout rang from the King’s ship, 
and was taken up all down the line until the 
whole coast from Dungeness to Winchelsea 
re-echoed the warlike greeting. The King 
sprang up with a joyous face. 

“The game is afoot, my friends,” said he. 
“Busk you, John! Busk you, Walter! Quick, 
all of you! Squires, bring the harness! Let 
each tend to himself, for the time is short.” 

A strange sight it was to see these forty 
nobles tearing off their clothes and littering 
the deck with velvets and satins, whilst the 
squire of each, as busy as an ostler before a 
race, stooped and pulled, and strained and 
riveted, fastening the bassinets, the leg-pieces, 


said the 
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the front and the back plates, until the silken 
courtier had become the man of steel. When 
their work was finished there stood a stern 
group of warriors where the light dandies had 
sung and jested round Sir John’s guitar. 
Below, in orderly silence, the archers were 
mustering under their officers and taking their 
allotted stations. 
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The art of sailing into a wind had not yet 
been invented, nor was there any fore and aft 
canvas, save for small headsails with which a 
vessel could be turned. Hence the English 
fleet had to take a long slant down Channel 
to meet their enemies, but as the Spaniards, 
coming before the wind, were equally anxious 
to engage, there 
was the less 





A dozen had 
swarmed up to 
their hazardous 
post in the little 
tower in the tops. 
“ Bring wine, 
Nicholas!” cried 
the King. 
“Gentlemen, ere 
you close your 
visors I pray you 
to take a last 
rouse with me. 
You will be dry 
enough, I pro- 
mise you, before 
your lips are free 
once more. To 
what shall we 
drink, John ?” 
“To the men 
of Spain,” said 
Chandos, h 
sharp face peer- 
ing like a gaunt 
bird through the 
gap in his helmet. 
“May their 
hearts be stout 
and their spirits 
high this day!” 
“Well said, 
John !” cried the 
King, and the 
knights laughed 
joyously as they 
drank. * Now, 
fair sirs, let each 
to his post. I am 
warden here on 





delay. With 
stately pomp and 
dignity the two 
great fleets ap- 
proached. 

It chanced 
that one fine car- 
rack had _ out- 
stripped its con- 
sorts and came 
sweeping along, 
all red and gold, 
with a fringe of 
twinkling steel, a 
good half mile 
before the fleet. 
Edward looked 
at her with a 
kindling eye, for 
indeed she was 
a noble _ sight, 
with the blue 
water creaming 
under her gilded 
prow. 

“This is a 
most worthy and 
debonair vessel, 
Master Bunce,” 
said he to the 
shipman _ beside 
him; “I would 
fain have a tilt 
with her. I pray 
you to hold us 
straight and stiff, 
that we may bear 
her down.” 


“Tf I hold her 











the forecastle. 
Do you, John, 
take charge of 
the after-guard. Walter, James, William, 
Fitzallan, Goldesborough, Reginald — you 
will stay with me. John, you may pick 
whom you will, and the others will bide with 
the archers. Now bear straight at the centre, 
master shipman. Ere yonder sun sets we will 
bring a red ship back as a gift to our ladies, 
or never look upon a lady’s face again.” 





straight and stiff 


“ 4 DOZEN SWARMED UP TO THEIR HAZARDOUS PosT.” then one or other 


must sink, and it 
may be both,” the seaman answered. 

“T doubt not that with the help of Our 
Lady we shall do our part,” said the King. 
“ Hold her straight and stiff, master shipman, 
as I have told you.” 

Now the two vessels were within arrow-flight, 
and the bolts from the cross-bowmen pattered 
upon the English ship. These short, thick 
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devil’s darts were everywhere, humming like 
great wasps through the air, crashing against 
the bulwarks, beating upon the deck, ringing 
loudly on the armour of the knights, or with 
a soft, muffled thud sinking to the socket in 
a victim. The bowmen along either side of 
the PAili~pa had stood motionless, waiting 
for their orders, but now there was a sharp 
shout from their leader, and every string 
twanged together. The air was full of their 
harping, together with the swish of the 
arrows, the long-drawn keening of the bow- 
men, and the short, deep bark of the under- 
officers—“ Steady ! steady! Loose! Steady! 


Shoot wholly together! Twelve score 
paces! Ten score! Now eight! Shoot 
wholly together!” Their gruff shouts 


broke through the high, shrill cry like the 
deep roar of a wave through the howl of 
the wind. 

As the two great ships hurtled together the 
Spaniard turned away a few points, so that 
the blow should be a glancing one. None 
the less it was terrific. A dozen men in the 
tops of the carrack were balancing a huge 
stone with the intention of dropping it over 
on the English deck. With a scream of 
horror they saw the mast cracking beneath 
them. Over it went, slowly at first, then 
faster, until with a crash it came down on its 
side, sending them flying, like stones from a 
sling, far out into the sea. A _ swathe of 
crushed bodies lay across the deck where the 
mast had fallen. But the English ship had 
not escaped unscathed. Her mast held, it 
is true, but the mighty shock not only 
stretched every man flat upon the deck, but 
had shaken a score of those who lined her 
sides into the sea. One bowman was hurled 
from the top and his body fell with a dread- 
ful crash at the very side of the prostrate 
King upon the forecastle. Many were 
thrown down with broken arms and legs from 
the high castles at either end into the waist 
of the ship. Worst of all, the seams had 
been opened by the crash and the water was 
gushing in at a dozen places. 

But these were men of experience and of 
discipline, men who had already fought 
together by sea and by land, so that each 
knew his place and his duty. Those who 
could staggered to their feet and helped up 
a score or more of knights who were rolling 
and clashing in the scuppers, unable to rise 
for the weight of theirarmour. The bowmen 
formed up as before. The seamen ran to the 
gaping seams with oakum and with tar. In 
ten minutes order had been restored, and the 
Philippa, though shaken and weakened, was 


ready for battle once more. The King was 
glaring round him like a wounded boar. 

“Grapple my ship with that!” he cried, 
pointing to the crippled Spaniard, “for I 
would have possession of her.” 

But already the breeze had carried them 
past it, and a dozen Spanish ships were bear- 
ing down full upon them. 

‘We cannot win back to her, lest we show 
our flank to these others,” said the shipman. 

“Tet her go her way,” cried the knights. 
“You shall have better than her.” 

“By St. George, you speak the truth,” 
said the King, “for she is ours when we have 
time to take her. These also seem very 
worthy ships which are drawing up to us, 
and I pray you, master shipman, that you 
will have a tilt with the nearest.” 

A great carrack was within a bowshot 
of them, and crossing their bows. Bunce 
looked up at his mast and he saw that 
already it was shaken and drooping. Another 
blow and it would be over the side, and his 
ship a helpless log upon the water. He 
jammed his helm round, therefore, and ran 
his ship alongside the Spaniard, throwing out 
his hooks and iron chains as he did so. 
They, no less eager, grappled the PAr/ippa 
both fore and aft, and the two vessels, linked 
tightly together, surged slowly over the long 
blue rollers.. Over their bulwarks hung a 
cloud of men locked together in a desperate 
struggle, sometimes surging forward on to 
the deck of the Spaniard, sometimes recoil- 
ing back on to the King’s ship, reeling this 
way and that, with the swords flickering like 
silver flames above them, while the long- 
drawn cry of rage and agony swelled up like 
a wolf’s howl to the calm blue heaven above 
them. 

But now ship after ship of the English 
had come up, each throwing its irons over 
the nearest Spaniard, and striving to board 
her high red sides. ‘Twenty ships were drift- 
ing in furious single combat after the manner 
of the Philippa, until the whole surface of 
the sea was covered with a succession of 
these desperate duels. The dismasted 
carrack, which the King’s ship had left 
behind it, had been carried by the Earl of 
Suffolk’s Christopher, and the water was 
dotted with the heads of her crew. An 
English ship had been sunk by a huge stone 
discharged from an engine, and her men also 
were struggling in the waves, none having 
leisure to lend them a hand. A second 
English ship was caught between two of the 
Spanish vessels and overwhelmed by a rush 
of boarders, so that not a man of her was left 
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alive. On the other hand, Mowbray and 
Audley had each taken the carracks which 
were opposed to them, and the battle in the 
centre, after swaying this way and that, was 
turning now in favour of the islanders. 

The Black Prince, with the Zzon, the 
Grace Marie, and four other ships, had 
swept round to turn the Spanish flank, but 
the movement was seen, and the Spaniards 
had ten ships with which to meet it, one of 
them their great carrack, the St Jago di 
Compostella. To this ship the Prince had 
attached his little cog, and strove desperately 
to board her ; but her side was so high and 
the defence so desperate that his men could 
never get beyond her bulwarks, but were 
hurled down again and again with a clang 
and clash on to the deck beneath. Her side 
bristled with cross-bowmen, who shot straight 
down on to the packed waist of the Zon, so 
that the dead lay there in heaps. But most 
dangerous of all was a swarthy, black-bearded 
giant in the tops, who crouched so that 
none could see him, but rising every now and 
then, with a huge lump of iron between his 
hands,ghurled it down with such force that 
nothing would stop it. Again and again 
these ponderous bolts crashed through the 
deck and hurtled down into the bottom of 
the ship, starting the planks and shattering 
all that came in their way. The Prince, clad 
in that dark armour which gave him his 
name, was directing the attack from the poop 
when the shipman rushed wildly up to him 
with fear on his face. 

“Sire!” he cried. “The ship may not 
stand against these blows. A few more will 
sink her! Already the water floods inboard.” 

The Prince looked up, and as he did so 
the shaggy black beard showed once more 
and two brown, brawny arms swept down- 
wards. <A great slug, whizzing past, beat a 
gaping hole in the deck, and fell rending 
and riving into the hold below. The master 
mariner tore his grizzled hair. 

“Another leak!” he cried: “I pray to 
St. Leonard to bear us up this day! 
Twenty of my shipmen are baling with 
buckets, but the water rises on them fast. 
The vessel may not float another hour.” 

The Prince had snatched a _ cross-bow 
from one of his attendants and levelled it 
at the Spaniard’s tops. At the very instant 
when the seaman stood erect, with a fresh bar 
in his hands, the bolt took him full in the 
face and his body fell forward over the 
parapet, hanging there head downwards. 
A howl of exultation burst from the English 
at the sight, answered by a wild roar of 
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anger from the Spaniards. A seaman had 
run from the Zzon’s hold and whispered in 
the ear of the shipman. He turned an 
ashen face upon the Prince. 

“It is even as I say, sire. The ship is 
sinking beneath our feet,” he cried. 

“'The more need that we should gain 
another,” said he. “Sir Henry Stokes, Sir 
Thomas Stourton, William, John of Clifton, 
here lies our road! Advance my banner, 
Thomas de Mohun! On, and the day is 
ours !” 

By a desperate scramble a Cozen men, the 
Prince at their head, gained a footing on the 
edge of the Spaniard’s deck. Some slashed 
furiously to clear a space, others hung over, 
clutching the rail with one hand and pulling 
up their comrades from below. Every 
instant that they could hold their own their 
strength increased, till twenty had become 
thirty and thirty forty, when of a sudden the 
new-comers, still reaching forth to their 
comrades below, saw the deck beneath them 
reel and vanish in a swirling sheet of foam. 
The Prince’s ship had foundered. 

A yell went up from the Spaniards as 
they turned furiously upon the small band 
who had reached their deck. Already the 
Prince and his men had carried the poop, 
and from that high station they beat back 
their swarming enemies. But cross-bow 
darts pelted and thudded among their ranks 
till a third of their number were stretched 
upon the planks. Lined across the deck 
they could hardly keep an unbroken front to 
the leaping, surging crowd who pressed upon 
them. Another rush, or another after that, 
must assuredly break them, for these dark 
men of Spain, hardened by an_ endless 
struggle with the Moors, were fierce and 
stubborn fighters. But hark to this sudden 
roar upon the farther side of them! “St. 
George! St. George! A Knolles to the 
rescue!” A small craft had run alongside 
and sixty men had swarmed on to the deck 
of the St /ago. Caught between two fires 
the Spaniards wavered and broke. The fight 
became a massacre. Down from the poop 
sprang the Prince’s men. Up from the waist 
rushed the new-comers. There were five 
dreadful minutes of blows and screams and 
prayers, with struggling figures clinging to the 
bulwarks and sullen splashes into the water 
below. Then it was over, and a crowd of 
weary, overstrained men leaned panting upon 
their weapons, or lay breathless and exhausted 
upon the deck of the captured carrack. 

The Prince had pulled up his visor and 
lowered his beevor. He smiled proudly as he 
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“THE NEW-COMERS, STILL REACHING 


gazed around him and wiped his streaming 
face. 

“Where is the shipman?” he asked. 
* Let him lead us against another ship.” 

“ Nay, sire, the shipman and all his men 
have sunk in the Zzon,” said Thomas de 
Mohun, a young knight of the West country 
““ We have lost our 
I fear 


who carried the standard. 
ship and the half of our following. 
that we can fight no more.” 

“Tt matters the less since the day is already 
ours,” said the Prince, looking over the sea. 
“* My noble father’s Royal banner flies upon 
yonder Spaniard. Mowbray, Audley, Suffolk, 
Beauchamp, Namur, Tracey, Stafford, Arundel, 
each has his flag over a scarlet carrack even 
as mine floats over this. See, yonder squadron 
is already far beyond our reach. But surely 
we owe thanks to you, who came at so peril- 
ous a moment to our aid. Your face I have 
seen and your coat-armour also, young sir, 
though I cannot lay my tongue to your 
name. Let me know, that I may thank you.” 

He had turned to Nigel, who stood flushed 
and joyous at the head of the boarders from 
the Basilisk. 

“T am but a squire, sire, and can claim no 
thanks, for there is nothing that I have done. 
Here is our leader.” 

The Prince’s eyes fell upon the shield 
charged with the black raven and the stern 
young face of him who bore it. 

Sir Robert Knolles,” said he, “I had 
thought you were on your way to Brittany.” 

“1 was so, sire, when I had the fortune to 
see this bickering as I passed,” 





FORTH TO THEIR COMRADES BELOW, SAW THE DECK BENEATH THEM REEt..” 


The Prince laughed. 

“It would indeed be to ask too much, 
Robert, that you should keep on your course 
when much honour was to be gathered so 


close to you. But now I pray you that you 
will come back with us to Winchelsea, for 
well I know that my father would fain 
thank you for what you have done this 
day.” 

But Robert Knolles shook his head. 

“T have your father’s command, sire, and 
without his order I may not go against it. 
Our people are hard pressed in Brittany, and 
it is not for me to linger on the way. I pray 
you, sire, if you must needs mention me to 
the King, to crave his pardon that I should 
have broken my journey thus.” 

“You are right, Robert. God speed you 
on your way, and I would that I were sailing 
under your banner, for I see clearly that 
you will take your people where they may 
worshipfully win worship. Perchance I also 
may be in Brittany before the year is 
past.” 

The Prince turned to the task of gathering 
his weary people together, and the Basz/isks 
passed over the side once more and dropped 
down on to their own little ship. They poled 
her off from the captured Spaniard, and they 
set their sail with their prow for the svuth. 
Far ahead of them were their two consorts, 
beating towards them in the hope of giving 
help, while down Channel were a score of 
Spanish ships with a few of the English 
vessels hanging upon their skirts. The sun 
lay low on the water. and its level beams 
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glowed upon the scarlet and gold of fourteen 
great carracks, each flying the cross of 
St. George, and towering high above the 
cluster of English ships which, with brave 
waving of flags and blaring of music, were 
moving slowly towards the Kentish coast. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW BLACK SIMON CLAIMED FORFEIT FROM 

THE KING OF SARK. 
For aday and a half the small fleet made 
good progress, but on the second morning, 
after sighting Cape de la Hague, there came 
a brisk land wind which blew them out to 
sea. It grew into a squall with rain and fog, 
so that they were two more days beating 
back. Next morning they found themselves 
in a dangerous, rock-studded sea with a small 
island upon their starboard quarter. It was 
girdled with high granite cliffs of a reddish 
hue, with slopes of bright green grassland 
above them. A second smaller island lay 
beside it. Dennis, the shipman, shook his 
head as he looked. 

“That is Brechou,” 
said he, “and the larger 
one is the Island of 
Sark. If ever I be cast 
away, I pray the saints 
that it may not be upon 
yonder coast !” 

Knolles gazed 
at it. 

“You say well, master 
shipman,” said he. “It 
does indeed appear to be 
a rocky and perilous spot.” 

“ Nay, it is the rocky 
hearts of those who dwell 
upon it that I had in 
my mind,” the old sailor 








across 





answered. “ We are well 
safe in three’ goodly 


vessels, but had we been 
here in a small craft I 
make no doubt that they 
would have already had 
their boats out against 
us.” 

“Who, then, are these 
people, and how do they 
live upon so small and 
wind-swept an island ?” 
asked the soldier. 

“They do not live from the island, fair sir, 
but from what they can gather upon the sea 
around it. They are broken folk from 
all countries, justice-fliers, prison-breakers, 
rievers, escaped bondsmen, murtherers, and 
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staff-strikers who have made their way to this 
outland place and hold it against all comers. 
There is one here who could tell you of 
them and of their ways, for he was long time 
prisoner amongst them.” The seaman 
pointed to Black Simon, the dark man from 
Norwich, who was leaning against the side 
lost in moody thought, and staring with a 
brooding eye at the distant shore. 

“How now, fellow?” asked Knolles. 
“What is this I hear? Is it indeed sooth 
that you have been a captive upon this 
island ?” 

“Tt is true, fair sir. For eight months I 
have been servant to the man whom they 
call their King. His name is La Muette, 
and he comes from Jersey, nor is there 
under God’s sky a man whom I have more 
desire to see.” 

“ Has he, then, mishandled you ?” 

Black Simon gave a wry smile and 
pulled off his jerkin. His lean, sinewy 
back was wealed and _ puckered with 
white scars. 

“He has left his sign of hand 
upon me,” said he. “He swore that 
he would break me to his will, and 
thus he tried to do it. But most I 
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desire to see him because he hath lost a 
wager to me and I would fain be paid.” 

“This 1s a strange saying,” said Knolles. 
“What is this wager, and why should he 
pay you?” 

‘“‘1t 1s but a small matter,” Simon answered, 
“but I am a poor man and the payment 
would be welcome. Should it have chanced 
that we stopped at this island I should have 
craved your leave that I go ashore and ask 
for that which I have fairly won.” 

Sir Robert Knolles laughed. 

“This business tickleth my fancy,” said 
he. “ As to stopping at the island, this ship- 
man tells me that we must needs wait a day 
and a night, for that we have strained our 
planks. But if you should go ashore, how 
will you be sure that you will be free to 
depart, or that you will see this King of whom 
you speak ?” 

Black Simon’s dark face was shining with 
a fierce joy. 

“Fair sir, I will ever be your debtor if you 
will let me go. Concerning what you ask, I 
know this island even as I know the streets 
of Norwich, as you may well believe, seeing 
that it is but a small place and I upon it for 
near a year. Should I land after dark, I 
could win my way to the King’s house, and if 
he be not dead or distraught with drink I 
could have speech with him alone, for I know 
his ways and his hours and how he may be 
found. I would ask only that Aylward the 
archer may go with me, that I may have one 
friend at my side if things should chance to 
gO awry. 

Knolles thought awhile. 

“Tt is much that you ask,” said he, “ for, 
by God’s truth, I reckon that you and this 
friend of yours are two of my men whom I 
would be least ready to lose. I have seen 
you both at grips with the Spaniards, and I 
know you. But I trust you, and if we must 
indeed stop at this accursed place, then you 
may do as you will. If you have deceived 
me, or if this be a trick by which you design 
to leave me, then God be your friend when 
next we meet, for man will be of small 
avail!” 

It proved not only that the seams had to 
be caulked, but that the cog 7homas was out 
of fresh water. The ships moored, therefore, 
near the Isle of Brechou, where springs were 
to be found. There were no people upon 
this little patch, but over on the farther 
island many figures could be seen watching 
them, and the twinkle of steel from among 
them showed that they were armed men. 


One boat had ventured forth and taken a 
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good look at them, but had hurried back 
with the warning that they were too strong to 
be touched. 

Black Simon found Aylward seated under 
the poop, with his back against Bartholomew 
the bowyer. He was whistling merrily as he 
carved a girl’s face upon the horn of his 
bow. 

“‘ My friend,” said Simon, “ will you come 
ashore to-night, for I have need of your 
help?” 

Aylward crowed lustily. 

“Will I come, Simon? By my hilt, I 
shall be right glad to put my foot on the good 
brown earth once more. All my life I have 
trod it, and yet I would never have learned 
its worth had I not journeyed in these cursed 
ships. We will go on shore together, Simon, 
and we will seek out the women, if there be 
any there, for it seems a long year since I 
heard their gentle voices, and my eyes are 
weary of such faces as Bartholomew’s or 
thine.” 

Simon’s grim features relaxed into a smile. 

“The only face that you will see ashore, 
Samkin, will bring you small comfort,” said 
he, “and I warn you that this is no easy 
errand, but one which may be neither sweet 
nor fair, for if these people take us our end 
will be a cruel one.” 

“ By my hilt,” said Aylward, “I am with 
you, gossip, wherever you may go. Say no 
more, therefore, for I am weary of living like 
a coney in a hole, and I shall be right glad 
to stand by you in your venture.” 

That night, two hours after dark, a small 
boat put forth from the Basiisk. It contained 
Simon, Aylward, and two seamen. The 
soldiers carried their swords and Black 
Simon bore a brown biscuit-bag over his 
shoulder. Under his direction the rowers 
skirted the dangerous surf which beat 
against the cliffs until they came to a spot 
where an outlying reef formed a breakwater. 
Within was a belt. of calm water and a 
shallow cove with a sloping beach. Here 
the boat was dragged up and the seamen 
were ordered to wait, while Simon and 
Aylward started: on their errand. With 
the assured air of a man who knows 
exactly where he is and whither he is 
going, the man-at-arms began to clamber up 
a narrow, fern-lined cleft among the rocks. 

It was no easy ascent in the darkness, but 
Simon climbed on like an old dog hot upon 
a scent, and the panting Aylward struggled 
after as best he might. At last they were at 
the summit, and the archer threw himself 
down upon the grass. 
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“Nay, Simon, I have not enough breath 
to blow out a candle,” said he. “Stint your 
haste for a minute, since we have a long night 
before us. Surely this man is a friend 
indeed, if you hasten so to see him.” 

“Such a friend,” Simon answered, “that I 
have often dreamed of our next meeting. 
Now before that moon has set it will have 
come.” 

“Had it been a wench I could have under- 
stood it,” said Aylward. “By these ten 
finger-bones, if Mary of the Mill or little 
Kate of Compton had waited me on the 
brow of this cliff I should have come up it 
and never known it was there. But surely I 
see houses and hear voices over yonder in 
the shadow.” 

“Tt is their town,” whispered Simon. 
“There are a hundred as foul- minded 
cutthroats as are to be found in Christendom 
beneath those roofs. Hark to that!” 
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A fierce burst of laughter came out of the 
darkness, followed by a long cry of pain. 

“All-Hallows be with us!” cried Aylward. 
“What is that ?” 

“ As like as not some poor devil has fallen 
into their clutches, even as I did. Come 
this way, Samkin, for there is a peat cutting 
where we may hide. Aye, here it is, but 
deeper and broader than of old. Now follow 
me close, for if we keep within it we shall find 
ourselves a stone-cast off the King’s house.” 

Together they crept along the dark cutting. 
Suddenly Simon seized Aylward by the 
shoulder and pushed him into the shadow 
of the bank. Crouching in the darkness, 
they heard footsteps and voices upon the 
farther side of the trench. Two men 
sauntered along it and stopped almost at 
the very spot where the comrades were lying. 
Aylward could see their dark figures outlined 
against the starry sky. 
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“Why should you scold, Jacques?” said 
one of them, speaking a strange half-French, 
half-English lingo. “Le diable t’emporte for 
a grumbling rascal. You won a woman and 
I got nothing. What more would you 
have ?” 

“You will have your chance off the next 
ship, mon gargon, but mine is past. A 
woman, it is true—an old peasant out of the 
fields, with a face as yellow as a kite’s claw. 
But Gaston, who threw a nine against my 
eight, got as fair a little Normandy lass as 
ever your eyes have seen. Curse the dice, I 
say! And as to my woman, I will sell her to 
you for a firkin of Gascony.” 

“T have no wine to spare, but I will give 
you a keg of apples,” said the other. “I had 
it out of the Peter and Pau/—the Falmouth 
boat that struck in Creux Bay.” 

“Well, well, your apples may be the worse 
for keeping, but so is old Marie, and we can 
cry quits on that. Come round and drink a 
cup over the bargain.” 

They shuffled onwards in the darkness. 

“Heard you ever such villainy?” cried 
Aylward, breathing fierce and hard. “ Did 
you hear them, Simon? A woman for a keg 
of apples! And my heart’s root is sad for 
the other one—the girl of Normandy. Surely 
we can land to-morrow and burn all these 
water-rats out of their nest.” 

“Nay, Sir Robert will not waste time or 
strength ere he reach Brittany.” 

“Sure I am that if my little master, Squire 
Loring, had the handling of it, every woman 
on this island would be free ere another day 
had passed.” 

“| doubt it not,” said Simon. ‘“ He is one 
who makes an idol of woman, after the 
manner of those crazy knight-errants. But 
Sir Rebert is a true soldier, and hath only his 
purpose in view.” 

“Simon,” said Aylward, “the light is not 
over good and the place is cramped for 
sword-play, but if you will step out into the 
open I will teach you whether my master is a 
true soldier or not.” 

“Tut, man! You are as foolish yourself,” 
said Simon. “ Here.we are with our work in 
hand, and yet you must needs fall out with 
me on our way to it. I say nothing against 
your master save that he hath the way of his 
fellows who follow dreams and fancies. But 
Knolles looks neither to right nor left and 
walks forward to his mark. Now let us on, 
for the time passes.” 

“Simon, your words are neither good nor 
fair. When we are back on shipboard we 
will speak further of this matter. Now lead 
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on, I pray you, and let us see some more of 
this ten-devil island.” 

For half a mile Simon led the way, until 
they came to a large house which stood by 
itself. Peering at it from the edge of the 
cutting, Aylward could see that it was made 
from the wreckage of many vessels, for at 
each corner a prow was thrust out. Lights 
blazed within, and there came the sound of 
a strong voice singing a gay song, which was 
taken up by a dozen others in the chorus. 

“All is well, lad,” whispered Simon in 
great delight. “That is the voice of the 
King. It is the very song he used to sing, 
‘Les Deux Filles de Pierre.’ ’Fore God, my 
back tingles at the very Sound of it. Here 
we will wait until his company take their 
leave.” 

Hour after hour they crouched in the peat- 
cutting, listening to the noisy songs of the 
revellers within, some French, some English, 
and all growing fouler and less articulate as 
the night wore on. Once a quarrel broke 
out, and the clamour was like a cageful of 
wild beasts at feeding-time. Then a health 
was drunk, and there was much stamping and 
chéering. Only once was the long vigil 
broken. A woman came forth from the 
house and walked up and down with her 
face sunk upon her breast. She was tall and 
slender, but her features could not be seen 
for a wimple over her head. Weary sad- 
ness could be read in her bowed back and 
dragging steps. Once they saw her throw 
her two hands up to heaven as one who is 
beyond human aid. Then she passed slowly 
into the house again. A moment later the 
door of the hall was flung open and a shout- 
ing, stumbling throng came crowding forth, 
with whoop and yell, into the silent night. 
Linking arms and striking up a chorus they 
marched past the peat-cutting, their voices 
dwindling slowly away as they made for 
their homes. 

“Now, Samkin, now!” cried Simon, and, 
jumping out from the hiding-place, he made 
for the door. It had not yet been fastened. 
The two comrades sprang inside. Then 
Simon drew the bolts so that none might 
interrupt them. 

A long table littered with flagons and 
beakers lay before them. It was lit up by a 
line of torches which flickered and smoked 
in their iron sconces. At the farther end a 
solitary man was seated. His head rested 
upon his two hands as if he were befuddled 
with wine, but at the harsh sound of the 
snapping bolts he raised his face and looked 
angrily round him. It was a strange, power- 
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““*Le DIABLE NoIR!’ 


ful head, tawny and shaggy like a lion’s, with a 
tangled beard and a large, harsh face, bloated 


and blotched with vice. He laughed as the 
new-comers entered, thinking that two of his 
boon companions had returned to finish a 
flagon. ‘Then he stared hard, and he passed 
his hand over his eyes like one who thinks 
he may be dreaming. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, “who are you, 
and whence come you at this hour of the 
night? Is this the way to break into our 
Royal presence?” 

Simon approached up one side of the table 
and Aylward up the other. When they were 
close to the King, the man-at-arms plucked a 
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‘SIMON THE ENGLISHMAN !'” 


torch from its socket and held it to his own 
face. The King staggered back with a cry, 
as he gazed at that grim visage. 

“Le diable noir!” he cried. ‘“ Simon the 
Englishman ! What make you here ?” 

Simon put his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Sit here!” said he, and he forced the 
King into his seat. “Do you sit on the 
farther side of him, Aylward. We make a 
merry group, do we not? Often have I 
served at this table, but never did I hope to 
drink at it. Fill your cup, Samkin, and pass 
the flagon.” 

The King looked from one to the other 
with terror in his bloodshot eyes, 
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‘What would you do?” he asked. 
you mad, that you should come here ? 
shout and you are at my mercy.” 

“Nay, my friend, I have lived too long in 
your house not to know the ways of it. No 
man-servant ever slept beneath your roof, for 
you feared lest your throat would be cut in 
the night-time. You may shout and shout 
if it so please you. It chanced that I was 
passing on my way from England in those 
ships which lie off La Brechou, and I thought 
I would come in and have speech with 
you.” 

“Indeed, Simon, I am right glad to see 
you,” said the King, cringing away from the 
fierce eyes of the soldier. “We were good 
friends in the past, were we not, and I can 
not call to mind that IF have ever done you 
injury. When you made your way to England 
by swimming to the Levantine thére was none 
more glad in heart than I.” 

“If I cared to doff my doublet I could 
show you the marks of what your friendship 
has done for me in the past,” said Simon. 
“Tt is printed on my back as clearly as on 
my memory. Why, you foul dog, there are 


the very rings upon the wall to which my 
hands were fastened, and there the stains 
upon the boards on which my blood has 
dripped! Is it 


not so, you King of 
Butchers ? ” 

The pirate chief turned whiter still. 

“Tt may be that life here was somewhat 
rough, Simon, but if I have wronged you in 
any way I will surely make amends. What 
do you ask ?” 

“I ask only one thing, and I have come 
hither that I may get it. It is that you pay 
me forfeit for that you have lost your wager?’ 

“My wager, Simon? I call to mind no 
wager.” 

“ But I will call it to your mind, and then 
I will take my payment. Often have you 
sworn that you would break my courage. 
‘By my head,’ you have cried to me, ‘ you 
will crawl at my feet!’ And again—‘I will 
wager my head that I will tame you!’ Yes, 
yes, a score of times you have said so. In 
my heart, as I listened, I have taken up your 
gage. And now, dog, you have lost, and I 
am here to claim the forfeit.” 

His long, heavy sword flew from its sheath. 
"he King, with a howl of despair, flung his 
arms round him and they rolled together 
under the table. Aylward sat with a ghastly 
face, and his toes curled with horror at the 
sight, for he was still new to scenes of 
strife, and his blood was too cold for such 
a deed, 
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When Simon rose he tossed something 
into: his bag, and he sheathed his bloody 
sword. 

“Come, Samkin, our work is well done,” 
said he. 

“ By my hilt, if I had known what it was 
I would have been less ready to come with 
you,” said the archer. ‘Could you not have 
clapped a sword in his fist and let him take 
his chance in the hall?” 

“ Nay, Samkin, if you had such memories 
as I, you would have wished that he should 
die like a sheep and not like a man. What 
chance did he give me when he had the 
power? And why should I treat him better ? 
But, Holy Virgin, what have we here ?” 

At the farther end of the table a woman 
was standing. An open door behind her 
showed that she had come from the inner 
By her tall figure the 
comrades knew that she was the same that 
they had already seen. Her face had once 
been fair, but now was white and haggard, 
with wild, dark eyes, full of a hopeless terror 
and despair. Slowly she paced up the room, 
her gaze fixed, not upon the comrades, but 
upon the dreadful thing beneath the table. 
Then, as she stooped and was sure, she burst 
out into loud laughter and clapped her 
hands. 

“Who shall say there is no God?” she 
cried. “Who shall say that prayer is un- 
availing? Great sir, brave sir, let me kiss 
that conquering hand!” 

“Nay, nay, dame, stand back! Well, if 
you must needs have one of them, take this, 
which is the clean one.” 

“It is the other I crave—that which is 
red with his blood. Oh, joyful night when 
my lips have been wet with it! Now can I 
die in peace.” 

“We must go, Aylward,” said Simon. 
“In another hour the dawn will have 
broken. In daytime a rat could not cross 
this island and pass unseen. Come, man— 
and at once.” ‘ 

But Aylward was at the woman’s side. 

“Come with us, fair dame,” said he. 
“ Surely we can at least take you from this 
island, and no such change can be for the 
worse.” 

“Nay,” said she, “the saints in heaven 
cannot help me now until they take me to 
my rest. There is no place for me in the 
world beyond, and all my friends were slain 
on the day that I was taken. Leave me, 
brave men, and let me care for myself. 
Already it lightens in the east, and black will 
be your fate if you are taken. Go, and may 
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‘“SHE BURST OUT INTO LOUD LAUGHTER AND CLAPPED KER HANDS.” 


the blessing of one who was once a holy nun 


, 


go with you and guard you from danger!’ 


Sir Robert Knolles was pacing the deck in 
the early morning when he heard the sound 
of oars, and there were his two night-birds 
climbing up the side. 

“So, fellow,” said. he, “have you 
speech with the King of Sark ?” 

“Fair sir, I have seen him.” 

* And he has paid his forfeit ?” 

“ He has paid it, sir!” 

Knolles looked with curiosity at the bag 
which Simon bore. 

“What carry you there ?” he asked. 

“The stake that he has lost.” 

“ What was it, then? A goblet? 
plate ?” 

For answer Simon opened his bag and 
shook it on the deck. Sir Robert turned 
away with a whistle. 

“’Fore God !” said he, “it is in my mind 
that I carry some hard men with me to 
Brittany.” 


had 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW A SQUIRE OF ENG 
LAND MET A SQUIRE O! 

FRANCE. 
Sir RopertT KNOLLES 
with his little fleet, had 
sighted the Breton coast 
near Cancale, they hac 
rounded the Point di 
Grouin, and finally hac 
sailed past the port of 
St. Malo and down the 
long, narrow estuary o! 
the Rance until they 
were close to the old 
walled city of Dinan 
which was held by that 
Montfort faction whos« 
cause the English had 
espoused. Here th 
horses had been disem 
barked, the stores wer: 
unloaded, and the whol 
force encamped out 
side the city, whilst th: 
leaders waited for news 
as to the present state 
of affairs, and where 
there was most hop¢ 
of honour and 
profit. 

The whole of France 
was feeling the effects 
of that war with Eng 
land which had 

already lasted some ten years, but no 
province was in so dreadful a condition as 
this unhappy land of Brittany. In No 
mandy or Picardy the inroads of th 
English were periodical, with intervals of 
rest between, but Brittany was torn asunder 
by constant civil war apart from the grapple 
of the two great combatants, so that there was 
no surcease of her sufferings. ‘The struggle 
had begun in 1341 through the rival claims of 
Montfort and of Blois to the vacant Dukedom 
England had taken the part of Montfort, 
France that of Blois. Neither faction was 
strong enough to destroy the other, and so, 
after ten years of continual fighting, history 
recorded a long, ineffectual list of surprises and 
ambushes, of raids and skirmishes, of towns 
taken and retaken, of alternate victory and 
defeat, in which neither party could claim a 
supremacy. It mattered nothing that Mont- 
fort and Blois had both disappeared from the 
scene, the one dead and the other taken by 
the English. Their wives caught up the 
swords which had dropped from the hands of 
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their lords, and the long struggle went on 
even more savagely than before. In the 
south and east the Blois faction held the 
country, and Nantes, the capital, was 
garrisoned and occupied by a_ strong 
French army. In the north and west the 
Montfort party prevailed, for the island 
kingdom was at their back and always 
fresh sails broke the northern skyline bearing 
adventurers from over the Channel. Between 
these two there ‘lay a broad zone comprising 
all the centre of the country, which was a 
land of blood and violence; where no law 
prevailed save that of the sword. From end 
to end it was dotted with castles, some held 
for one side, some for the other, and many 
mere robber strongholds, the scenes of gross 
and monstrous deeds; whose brute owners, 
knowing that they could never be called to 
account, made war upon all mankind, and 
wrung with rack and with flame the last 
shilling from all who fell into their savage 
hands. The fields had long been untilled. 
Commerce was dead. From Rennes in the 
east to Hennebon in the west, and from 
Dinan in the north to Nantes in the south, 
there was no spot where a man’s life or a 
woman’s honour was safe. Such was the 


land, full of darkness and blood—the saddest, 
blackest spot in Christendom—into which 


Knolles and his men were now advancing. 
But there was no sadness in the young 
heart of Nigel as he rode by the side of 
Knolles at the head of a clump of spears, nor 
did it seem to him that Fate had led him 
into an unduly arduous path. On the con- 
trary, he blessed the good fortune which had 
sent him into so delightful a country, and it 
seemed to him as he listened to dreadful 
stories of robber barons, and looked round 
at the black scars of war which lay branded 
upon the fair faces of the hills, that no hero 
of romancist or trouveur had ever journeyed 
through such a land of promise, with so fair 
a chance of knightly venture and honourable 
advancement. The Red Ferret was one deed 
towards his vow. Surely a second, and per- 
haps a better, was to be found somewhere 
upon this glorious countryside. He had 
borne himself as the others in the sea- 
fight, and could not count it to his credit 
where he had done no more than mere duty. 
Something beyond this was needed for such 
a deed as could be laid at the feet of the 
Lady Mary. But surely it was to be found 
here in fermenting, war-distracted Brittany. 
Then with two done it would be strange 
if he could not find occasion for that 
third one which would complete his ser- 
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vice and set him free to look her in the 
face once more. With the great, yellow 
horse curveting beneath him, his Guildford 
armour gleaming in the sun, his sword clash- 
ing against his stirrup-iron, and his father’s 
tough ash-spear in his hand, he rode with a 
joyous heart and a smiling face, looking 
eagerly to right and to left for any chance 
which his good fate might send. 

The road from Dinan to Caulnes, along 
which the small army was moving, rose and 
dipped over undulating ground, with a bare, 
marshy plain upon the left where the River 
Rance ran down to the sea, while upon the 
right Jay a wooded country with a few 
wretched villages, so poor and sordid that 
they had nothing with which to tempt the 
spoiler. The peasants had left them at 
the first twinkle of a steel cap, and lurked at 
the edges of the woods, ready in an instant 
to dive into those secret recesses known only 
to themselves. These creatures suffered 
sorely at the hands of both parties, but when 
the chance came they revenged their wrongs 
on either in a savage way which brought 
fresh brutalities upon their heads. The 
new-comers soon had a chance of seeing 
to what lengths they would go, for in the 
roadway near to Caulnes they came upon an 
English man-at-arms who had been waylaid 
and slain by them. How they had overcome 
him could not be told, but how they had 
slain him within his armour was _ horribly 
apparent, for they had carried such a rock as 
eight men could lift, and had dropped it 
upon him as he lay, so that he was spread 
out in his shattered case like a crab beneath 
a stone. Many a fist was shaken at the 
distant woods and many a curse hurled at 
those who haunted them, as the column of 
scowling soldiers passed the murdered man, 
whose badge of the Molene cross showed 
him to have been a follower of that house of 
Bentley whose head, Sir Walter, was at that 
time leader of the English forces in the 
country. 

Sir Robert Knolles had served in Brittany 
before, and he marshalled his men on the 
march with the skill and caution of the 
veteran soldier, the man who leaves as little 
as possible to chance, having too steadfast a 
mind to heed the fool who may think him 
over-cautious. He had recruited a number 
of bowmen and men-at-arms at Dinan, so 
that his following was now close upon five 
hundred men. In front, under his own 
leadership, were fifty mounted lances, fully 
armed and ready for any sudden attack. 
Behind them on foot came the archers, and 
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a second body of mounted men closed up 


the rear. Out upon either flank moved small 
bodies of cavalry, and a dozen scouts, spread 
fan-wise, probed every gorge and dingle in 
front of the column. So for three days he 
moved slowly down the Southern Road. 

Sw Thomas Percy and Sir James Astley 
had ridden to the head of the column, and 
Knolles conferred with’them as they marched 
concerning the plan of their -campaign. 
Percy and Astley were young and hot-headed, 
with wild visions of dashing deeds and 
knight-errantry, but Knolles, with cold, clear 
brain and purpose of iron, held ever his 
object in view. 

“By the holy Dunstan and all the saints 
of Lindisfarne!” cried the fiery Borderer, 
“it goes to my heart to ride forward when 
there are such honourable chances on either 
side of us. Have I not heard that the 
French are at Evran beyond the river, and 
is it not sooth that yonder castle, the towers 
of which I see above the woods, is in the 
hands of a traitor who is false to his liege 
lord of Montfort? There is little profit to 
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be gained upon 
this road, for the 
folk seem to have 
no heart for war. 
Had we ventured 
as far over the 
marches of Scot- 
land as we now are 
in Brittany we 
should not have 
lacked some 
honourable ven- 
ture or chance of 
winning worship.” 

“You say truth, 
Thomas,” cried 
Astley, a red-faced 
and choleric young 
man. “It is well 
certain that the 
French will not 
come to us, and 
surely it is the 
more needful that 
we go tothem. In 
sooth, any soldier 
who sees us would 
smile that we 
should creep for 
three days along 
this road as 
though a thou- 
sand dangers lay 
before us, when 
we have but poor broken peasants to deal 
with.” 

But Robert Knolles shook his head. 

“We know not what are in these woods 
or behind these hills,” said he, “and when 
I know nothing it is my wont to prepare 
for the worst which may befall. It is but 
prudence so to do.” 

“Your enemies might find some harsher 
name for it,” said Astley, with a sneer. 
“Nay, you need not think to scare me by 
glaring at me, Sir Robert, nor will your ill- 
pleasure change my thoughts. I have faced 
fiercer eyes than thine, and I have not 
feared.” 

“Your speech, Sir James, is neither 
courteous nor good,” said Knolles, “and if 
I were a free man I would cram your words 
down your throat with the point of my 
dagger. But I am here to lead these men 
in profit and honour, not to quarrel with 
every fool who has not the wit to understand 
how soldiers should be led. Can you not 
see that if I make attempts here and there, 
as you would have me do, I shall have 


CRAB’ BENEATH A STONE.” 
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weakened my strength before I come to that 
part where it can best be spent ?” 

“And where is that?” asked Percy. 
“’Fore God, Astley, it is in my mind that 
we ride with one who knows more of war 
than you or I, and that we would be wise to 
be guided by his rede. Tell us, then, what 
is in your mind.” 

“Thirty miles from here,” said Knolles, 
“there is, as I am told, a fortalice named 
Ploermel, and within it is one Bambro, an 
Englishman, with a good garrison. No great 
distance from him is the Castle of Josselin, 
where dwells John of Beaumanoir, with a 
great following of Bretons. It is my inten- 
tion that we should join Bambro and so be 
in such strength that we may throw ourselves 
upon Josselin, and, by taking it, become the 
masters of all mid-Brittany, and able to make 
head against the Frenchmen in the south.” 

“Indeed, I think that you can do no 
better,” said Percy, heartily, “and I swear to 
you on jeopardy of my soul that I will stand 
by you in the matter. I doubt not that 
when we come > 
deep into their 
land they will draw 
together and do 
what: they may to 
make head against 
us ; but up to now 
I swear, by all the 
saints of Lindis- 
farne, that Ishould 
have seen more 
war in a summer’s 
day in Liddesdale 
or at the Forest 
of Jedburgh than 
iny that Brittany 
1as shown us. But 
see, yonder horse- 
nen are riding in. 
Chey are our own 
obelers, are they 
not ? And who 
re these who are 
ished to their 
tirrups ?” 

A small troop 
mounted bow- 
en had ridden 
ut of an oak 
upon the 
ft of the road. 
(hey trotted up 
) where the three 
lights had halted. 
lwo wretched 
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peasants whose wrists had been tied to their 
leathers came leaping and straining beside 
the horses in their effort not to be dragged 
off their feet. One was a tall, gaunt, yellow- 
haired man, the other short and swarthy, but 
both so crusted with dirt, so matted and 
tangled and ragged, that they were more like 
beasts of the wood than human beings. 

“What is this?” asked Knolles. ‘“ Have 
I not ordered you to leave the countryfolk at 
peace ?” 

The leader of the archers, old Wat of 
Carlisle, held up a sword, a girdle, and a 
dagger. 

“If it please you, fair sir,” said he, “I saw 
the glint of these, and I thought them no fit 
tools for hands which were made for the 
spade and the plough. But when we had 
ridden them down and taken them there was 
the Bentley cross upon each, and we knew 
that they had belonged to yonder dead 


Englishman upon the road. Surely, then, these 
are two of the villains who have slain him, 
and it is right that we do justice upon them.” 


‘THEY DROPPED WITH INARTICULATE HOWLS UPON THEIR KNEES,” 
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Sure enough, upon sword, girdle, and 
dagger shone the silver Molene cross which 
had gleamed on the dead man’s armour. 
Knolles looked at them and then at the 
prisoners with a face of stone. At the sight 
of those fell eyes they had dropped with 
inarticulate howls upon their knees, scream- 
ing out their protests in a tongue which none 
could understand. 

““We must have the roads safe for wander- 
ing Englishmen,” said Knolles. ‘These 
men must surely die. 
tree.” 

He pointed to a live oak by the roadside, 
and rode onwards upon his way in converse 
with his fellow-knights. But the old bowman 
had ridden after him 

“If it please you, Sir Robert, the bowmen 
would fain put these men to death in their 
own fashion,” said he. 

“So thattthey die I care not how,” Knolles 
answered cCarelessly, and looked back no 
more, 

Zuman life was cheap in those stern days, 
when the footmen of a stricken army or the 
crew of a captured ship were slain without 
any question or .hought of mercy by the 
victors. War was a rude game with death 
for the stake, and the forfeit was always 
claimed on the one side and paid on the 
other without doubt or hesitation. Only the 
knight might be spared, since his ransom 
made him worth more alive than dead. To 
men trained in such a school, with death for 
ever hanging over their own heads, it may 
well be believed that the slaying of two 
peasant murderers was a small matter. And 
vet there was special reason why upon this 
occasion the bowmen wished to keep the 
deed in their own hands. Ever since 
their dispute aboard the Basz/isk there had 
been ill-feeling betwixt Bartholomew, the 


Hang them to yonder 


old bald - headed bowyer, and Long Ned of 


Widdington, the Dalesman, which had ended 
in a conflict at Dinan, in which not only they 
but a dozen of their friends had been laid 
upon the cobble-stones. The dispute raged 
round their respeetive knowledge and _ skill 
with the bow, an@ now some quick wit 
amongst the soldiers had suggested a grim 
fashion in which it should be put to the 
proof, once for all, which could draw the 
surer shaft. 

A thick wood lay two hundred paces from 
the road upon which the archers stood. A 
stretch of smooth, grassy sward lay between. 
The two peasants were led out fifty yards 
from the road with their faces towards the 
wood. ‘There they stood, held on a leash, 
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and casting many a wondering, frightened 
glance over their shoulders at the preparations 
which were being made behind them. Old 
Bartholomew and the big Yorkshireman had 
stepped out of the ranks, and stood side by 
side, each with his strung bow in his left hand 
and a single arrow in his right. With care 
they had drawn on and greased their shooting 
glove and fastened their bracer. They 
plucked and cast up a few blades of grass to 
measure the wind, examined every small point 
of their tackle, turned their sides to the mark, 
and widened their feet in a firmer stance. 
From all sides came chaff and counsel from 
their comrades. 

“ A three-quarter wind, bowyer,” cried one ; 
“aim a body’s breadth to the right!” 

“But not thy body’s breadth, bowyer,” 
laughed another. “Else may you be over 
wide.” 

“Nay, this wind will scarce turn a well 
drawn shaft,” said a third. ‘Shoot dead 
upon him and you will be clap in the clout.” 

“Steady, Ned, for the good name of the 
lalegg’ cried a Yorkshireman. ‘“ Loose easy 
and pluck not, or I am five crowns the poorer 
man.” 

“ A week’s pay on Bartholomew,” shouted 
another. ‘“‘ Now, old fat pate, fail me not!’ 

“Enough! Enough! Stint your talk!’ 
cried the old bowman, Wat of Carlisle. 
“\Vere your shafts as quick as your tongues 
there would be no facing you! Do you 
shoot upon the little one, Bartholomew, and 
you, Ned, upon the other, Give them law 
until I cry the word, then loose in your own 
fashion and at your own time. Are yo. 
ready? Hola, there, Hayward, Boddington, 
let them run!” 

The leashes were torn away, and the two 
men, stooping their heads, ran madly for th: 
shelter of the wood amid such a howl fron 
the archers as beaters may give when th 
hare starts from its form. The two bowmen, 
each with his arrow drawn to the pile, stood 
like russet statues, menacing, motionless 
their eager eyes fixed upon the fugitives, 
their bow-staves rising slowly as the distance 
between them lengthened. The Bretons 
were half-way to the wood and still old Wat 
was silent. It may have been mercy or 
may have been mischief, but at least the 
chase should have a fair chance of life. At 
six-score paces he turned his grizzled head 
at last. 

“Loose!” he cried. 

At the word the Yorkshireman’s bow-string 
twanged. It was not for nothing that he had 
earned the name of being one of the deadliest 
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archers of the North, and had twice borne 
away the silver arrow of Selby. Swift and 
true flew the fatal shaft and buried itself to 
the feather in the curved back of the long, 
yellow-haired peasant. Without a sound he 
fell upon his face and lay stone-dead upon 
the grass, the one short white plume betwixt 
his dark shoulders to mark where Death had 
smote him. The Yorkshireman threw his 
bow-stave into the air and danced in triumph, 
whilst his comrades roared their fierce delight 
in a shout of applause which changed 
suddenly into a tempest of hooting and 
of laughter. The smaller peasant, more 
cunning than his comrade, had run more 
slowly but with many a backward glance. 
He had marked his companion’s fate and 
had waited with keen until he saw 
the bowyer loose his string. At the moment 
he had thrown himself flat upon the grass, 
and had heard the arrow scream above him 
and seen it quiyer in the turf beyond. 
Instantly he had sprung to his feet again, and 
amid wild whoops and halloos from the bow- 
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mouth of his burrow. In the joy of his 
heart he must needs dance in derision and 
snap his fingers at the foolish men who had 
let him slip. He threw back his head, howl 
ing at them like a dog, and at the instant an 
arrow struck him full in the throat and laid 
him dead among the bracken. ‘There was a 
hush of surprised silence, and then a loud 
cheer burst from the archers. 

“ By the rood of Beverley,” cried old Wat, 
“IT have not seen a finer roving shaft this 
many a year. In my own best day I could 
not have bettered it. Which of you loosed 
it?” 

“It Aylward of ‘Tilford—Samkin 
Aylward,” cried a score of voices, and the 
bowman, flushed at his own fame, was pushed 
to the front. 

“Indeed I would that it had been at a 
nobler mark,” said he. “He might have 
gone free for me, but I could not keep my 
fingers from the string when he turned to 
jeer at us.” 

“T see well that you are indeed a master 


was 











“HE HAD-SPRUNG TO HIS FEET AGAIN, AND AMID WILD WHOOPS AND HALLOOS FKUM THE 


BOWMEN HAD MADE FOR THE SHELTER OF 


men had made forthe shelter of the wood. 
Now he had reached it, and ten-score good 
aces separated him> from the nearest of his 
persecutors. Surely they could not reach 
im here. With the tangled brushwood 
ehind him he was as safe as a rabbit at the 
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bowman,” said old Wat, “and it is comfort 
to my soul to think that if I fall I leave such 
a man behind me to hold high the credit of 
our craft. Now gather your shafts and on, 
for Sir Robert awaits us omsthe brow of the 
hill.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BELGIAN PAINTERS. 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


[The previous articles of this series 
the world, selected by themselves 


which aims to reproduce the masterpieces of the chief living artists of 
have included those of England, France, Germany, and Italy. 


rhe next will contain the selection of Dutch painters. ] 


a recent exhibition at the 
London Guildhall served to 
remind us, Belgium, of all the 
smaller countries of Europe, 
has best maintained through 
several centuries until the 
present day the power and vigour of its 
national art. The country which produced 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Memling, and 
Van Eyck rejoices to-day in the possession of 
painters whose names, full allowance being 
made for historical perspective, are not 
unworthy of association with theirs. Van 
Beers and Wauters have obtained, of course, 
world-wide celebrity, and in Brussels and 
Antwerp a number of other artists are at 
work, some of whom, in the fullness of time, 
will doubtless obtain similar recognition. 

Jan Van Beers found it impossible to limit 
his preference to one canvas ; two pictures 
at least had an equal place in his own heart. 

“If it is supposed,” said M. Van Beers, 
“that a painter can be as good a judge of his 
own works as the public, I should wish to 
mention ‘The Yacht Siren’ and ‘ A Simmer 
In these two pictures there is, in 
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my opinion, as part of the more or less 
picturesque aspect of their composition, a 
certain air of mystery which pleases the 
public, especially the feminine public. 

“T based ‘A Summer Evening’ upon the 
description of one of my friends who had 
seen during a country walk a_ sculptured 
figure of Pan who had lost his head, but 
continued to play the flute. The spectator 


asks of himself before this picture, ‘Of what 
can this girl be dreaming, as she sits there 
alone among the roses, at the sunset of a 


rose-coloured day?’ ‘Thus it is left to the 
imagination of the spectator to found what 
story he pleases upon the theme given by the 
artist. 

* As there is no great new thing under the 
sun, it is extremely difficult to find poetical 
subjects of this kind, and the proof is to be 
found in the fact that few painters can dis 
cover more than one such successful subject 
in the course of their career.” 

The painter’s preference for poetical sub- 
jects reminds us that his father was a popular 
poet—‘“ the Longfellow of the Netherlands,” 


as he has been described. At the time of 
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his death he was Professor at the University 
of Antwerp and a member of its municipal 
council, but in his early manhood he had 
been a teacher of languages in the town of 
Lierre, where the painter was born in 1852. 
One of Van Beers’s two favourite pictures, 
“The Yacht Siren,” was exhibited at the 
Paris Salon as long ago as 1881, when his 
reputation was yet in the making; but the 
other, ““A Summer Evening,” is a more 
recent production. He took up his residence 
in Paris about the date just mentioned, but 
amidst its strong artistic influence he has 
preserved the individuality of style, so well 
exemplified in these two subjects, which 
manifested itself during his student days in 
Antwerp. rs 

Although he has painted historical pictures, 
such as ““The Madness of Hugues van der 
Goes,” in the Brussels 
Gallery, and Oriental sub- 
jects such as “ The Market 
at Cairo” and “The 
Serpent - Charmer,” Emile 
Wauters celebrated for 
portraiture, and it was 
naturally in portraiture that 
he found his best work. 
But “The Young Cavalier,” 
is I have ventured to call 
it, although painted as the 
portrait of the son of M. 
Somzée, a Brussels engineer 
and member of the Belgian 
Parliament, has all the in- 
terest of a subject-picture. 
[t was painted in 1889 from 
studies made on the shore 
at Heyst, near Ostend. 

“I consider it,” M. 
Wauters avows, “‘as one of 
my most artistic works, and 
the most delicate in 
colouring. The child is 
dressed in dark blue velvet, 
whilst the pony is of light 
grey, with a black tail. The 
sky is very cloudy, with an 
occasional patch of blue. 
\ small bulldog has just 
me out of the water, carry- 
g the boy’s whip between 
s teeth. In the distance, 
beyond the dunes, appear 
the square towers of 
Heyst.” 

Chis equestrian portrait 
has won medals at inter- 
national exhibitions in Paris, 
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also 
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Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Antwerp. It 
was produced when the artist was in his forty- 
third year, with a well-established reputation. 
At nineteen M. Wauters, as a pupil of the 
Brussels Academy under Portaels, began his 
highly successful career by winning the Prix 
de Rome. In the following year he exhibited 
his first picture at the Paris Salon, “ Ulysses 
and Calypso,” to be followed three years 
later by an English subject, “ The Battle of 
Hastings.” In 1878 he had made such 
progress in his art as to be chosen to take 
part in the decoration of the Hotel de Ville, 
Brussels, the éad/eau he produced—‘“ Marie 
of Burgundy Swearing to Respect the Liberties 
of the City ”—securing the gold medal at the 
Salon. 

Paris has since so far exercised her fasci- 
nation upon this Belgian artist as to cause 
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him to have a studio there also. But to the court at the Tribunal of F 
M. Wauters has retained his Brussels studio, Instance. 

and during part of the year he works in the Many visitors to the Guildhall exhibit 
city where he was born in November, 1846, of Flemish art will doubtless remember 
and where his father filled the office of clerk Théophile Lybaert’s “ Life’s Frailty,” and 


ion 
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they will probably not be surprised to learn 
that—in his own estimation, at any rate—it 
was the best picture of this well-known 
Ghent painter. Five years ago Lybaert had 
a picture in the Royal Academy which 
attracted no small amount of attention, 
although his name was then unknown in 
England except to a few connoisseurs. The 
canvas, too, was comparatively small, but it 
compelled attention by sheer power of the 
brush with which it had been painted. It 
was called “The Evening of Life,” and was 
the picture of an aged nun sitting with an 
open book upon her lap in a convent garden, 
the withered hands clasped and the wrinkled 
face bent as in prayer. 

“ Life’s Frailty,” which was exhibited at 
Burlington House two years later, may be 
regarded as a sequel to “ The Evening of 
Life.” It was- painted in the same convent 
garden, but the, picture is of youth, not of 
age ; across the Bunlight in which the young 
nun is sitting, however, full of health and 
vigour, death may be seen to have cast its 
shadow. The 
sombre meaning 
of the picture is in 
weird contrast to 
the brightness of 


its colouring, pro- 


ducing an effect 
which must im- 
press if it also dis- 
pleases. 
Lybaert has 
been described by 
some of his ad- 
mirers as “the 
nodern Mem- 
ling,” and all his 
life he has been an 
enthusiastic _dis- 
ciple of this old 
master in Gothic 
art. Circumstances 
have compelled 
him, however, to 
paint many _pic- 
res quite differ- 
ent in aim and 
style from “ Life’s 
Frailty.” The son 
of a heraldic 
painter who could 
make little pro- 
Vision for his 
family, Lybaert 
had a long period 
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he could establish his position as an artist. At 
the age of twenty he painted a Christ as his first 
important effort. But this was coldly received, 
and for some years he was driven to produce 
“ pot-boilers ”—pretty soubrettes as powdered 
marquises in Pompadour costume being his 
chief speciality. In later years he produced 
military pictures, more particularly of scenes 
in the American War of Independence, of 
which subject he made an exhaustive study. 
But at the age of fifty-eight M. Lybaert 
doubtless realizes that it is by these religious 
and semi-religious works in the medieval 
spirit, into which he has put his whole heart 
and soul, that he will live in the art annals of 
his country. 

Ghent is one of the most medieval towns 
in Europe, and it is probably net altogether 
accidental that it should have become the 
place of residence of another Belgian painter, 
M. Edmond Van Hove, who has devoted 
himself almost entirely to subjects such as 
the Old Masters chiefly painted. Van Hove, 
in fact, is celebrated as a painter of the Virgin, 
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and his work is mostly in demand for the 
One of these Virgins The first crushes the flower between her 


decoration of churches. 


he has selected as his best picture —the 


** Mater Purissima” which 
was purchased for the art 
gallery of his native city 
of Bruges, a circumstance 
giving it pre-eminence in 
his eyes. 

Van Hove's early cir 
cumstances were even 
more unpropitious for the 
cultivation of art than 
those of Lybaert. He was 
one of eleven children, 
and his father followed the 
humble calling of a barber 
at Bruges. Nevertheless, 
by the time he was twenty 
he managed to reach 
Pars and to become a 
pupil of Cabanal. From 
1871 to 1878 Van Hove 
remained in. Paris, sup- 
porting himself by paint- 
ing on glass and on fans, 
but spending much of his 
time in copying the Old 
Masters at the Louvre. 
Returning to Belgium, his 
skil! and facility soon 
brought him plenty of 
employment in a country 
where the adornment of 
churches is regarded as 
a matter of supreme 
concern. 

“The painter of ‘ The 
Sphinx’ is himself a 
sphinx” was said of M. 
Fernand Khnopff when 
he exhibited a picture 
beering the title. “The 
Blue Wing,” the subject 
by which M. Khnopff has 
chosen to be represented 
in this article, is as enig- 
matical as most of the 
other productions of his 
brush. The painter is 
kind enough to give me, 
however, some explana- 
tion of his choice :— 

“Although forming 
an independent picture, 
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ing flowers by means more or less refined. 


fingers, the second strangles it in her hair.” 

There is something 
about this picture which 
reminds one of Burne- 
Jones, and, in point of 
fact, Fernand Khnopff has 
been much influenced by 
him, as well as by Rossetti 
and Holman Hunt. In 
1889, at the age of thirty- 
one, Khnopff visited Lon- 
don in connection with 
the exhibition of his pic- 
ture, “The Sphinx,” and 
for the first time he be- 
came acquainted with the 
work of these English 
artists. The result was 
that in subsequent years 
he revisited England in 
order to study it, as well 
as that of Watts, Ford 
Madox Brown, William 
Morris, and Walter Crane. 
“The Blue Wing” was 
painted in 1894—one of 
the first results of this new 
influence in his artistic 
life, which hitherto, apart 
from academic training in 
Brussels, had been based 
on a few months’ study in 
Paris under Lefebvre. 

Of all Belgian painters 
Fernand Khnopff has one 
of the most interesting 
personalities. The son of 
an eminent barrister of 
Austrian descent, he was 
born in September, 1858, 
at the family chateau of 
Gremberger. His father 
wished him to become an 
advocate also, and with 
that view he studied law 
at Brussels University, but 
was eventually allowed to 
leave it for the Academy, 
where he carried off all 
the prizes. After a short 
ore eee stay in Paris he _ began 
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in 1880, at first devoting 





‘The Blue Wing’ is a preparation for the himself to portraits until the painting of 


first panel of a series of seven, entitled ‘The 
and representing the consequences just described. Occasion 


Destroyers of Flowers,’ 


some idle women amusing themselves destroy- 


“The Sphinx ” and the visit to London had 


ally he has turned from painting to sculpture, 
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always with some amount of success. M. 
Khnopff’s versatility has been further shown 
by lectures, the play of “ Hamlet” and the 
work of William Morris being among his 
subjects. 

The career of Fernand Khnopff has been 
commonplace, however, compared with that 
of Guillaume Van Strydonck. A student in 
Paris for two years, where he was a con- 
temporary of Sargent under Gérdme, he has, 
in the pursuit of his art, since travelled 
extensively. He has successively visited 
England, Holland, Italy, America, and, 
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determined that the pictures should have 
their oca/e in his own native Flanders. 

“The Eviction” is a picture which explains 
itself. Although full of faithful detail, it is 
a very modest work compared with some of 
those M. Van Strydonck has produced. 
Whilst residing in India, for instance, he 
painted a canvas, fifteen feet by six, repre- 
senting the Dusserah procession. The 
picture was painted for the Maharajah of 
Mysore, who intended to present it to Quéen 
Victoria. But before this intention could be 
carried out the work was unfortunately 
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lastly, India, where for six years he was 


ainting Rajahs’ portraits. In the words of a 
iographer, Van Strydonck has seen “all the 
ps and downs of an artist’s life in Brussels 
id in Paris; he has been a gentleman in 
London and a settler in America, a grand 
seigneur in India, and a brave peasant at 
\lalines.” 
It is as “the brave peasant at Malines,” 
ter all his wanderings in search of subjects 
his brush, that M. Van Strydonck makes 
1oice of his best picture. Called “The 
viction,” it is, he explains, the first of a 
ries illustrating the seamy side of rural life. 
(he idea of these paintings had its origin, 
he frankly confesses, at the time of the Boer 
War, and, as first conceived, they were to 
depict the distresses of the Dutch farmers. 
But the feeling engendered by the war 
quickly passed away, and M. Strydonck 
Vol. xxxii.—19, 


destroyed in a fire at the Mysore Palace. 
Another important picture, “ Tobias and 
the Angel,” was purchased by the Belgian 
Government and is now in the Bruges 
Gallery. In the prime of life, M. Van Stry- 
donck, after his many years of exile, is now 
settled in Brussels as Professor of its Royal 
Academy of Painting. 

M. Victor Gilsoul, who represents in this 
article such landscape painters as Belgium 
can boast of, is the youngest of its artists 
to achieve a European reputation. He is 
on the sunny side of forty, and exhibited 
his first picture at Brussels at the early age of 
seventeen, while still attending a high school 
at Antwerp. It was with great difficulty that 
he persuaded his father, a merchant, to allow 
him to leave the study of literature and 
science for that of art at the Antwerp 
Academy. His first important picture, “ The 
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Canal de Viliorde,” was severely criticised in 
Brussels, but the young artist had his revenge 
when it was sent to the Munich Exhibition 
and won the gold medal. 

The picture reproduced here is typical of 
several which M. Gilsoul has painted on the 
sea-coast of Belgium, depicting the flat, 


sandy soil and the line of trees bent by the 


prevalent north-west wind. Painted a few 
years since, the picture was purchased by the 
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King of the Belgians, and now hangs in the 
Royal Palace at Brussels 

It is a familiar scene in every Catholic 
country that Professor Franz Lemputten has 
painted as the subject of the picture which 
he deems his best—the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or ‘“ Procession with 
Candles,” as he terms it, from the fact that 
the carrying of lighted candles is its distinc- 
tive feature. The picture, which was painted 
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in 1903 at Montaigu, a little town about 
thirty miles from Antwerp, was exhibited last 
year at the Liége International Exhibition 
and has been purchased by the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp, where the painter fills 
a professorial chair, for its permanent col- 
lection. 

“All my life,” says Professor Van Lemputten, 
in explaining his choice, “it has been my aim 
as a painter to depict the peaceful life 
(meurs paistbles) of the Flemish people.” 
Another of his pictures of the same kind has 
a national reputation, and was purchased by 
the nation for the Brussels Gallery. It is 
called “Palm Sunday in the Campine,” the 
Campine, of course, being the moorland 
country near Antwerp, . 

Professor Van Lemputten was born in the 
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who has thus triumphed over the disadvan- 
tage of birth, and Professor Van Lemputten 
is a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

The Comte Jacques de Lalaing, another 
representative Belgian painter, on the other 
hand, bears one of the most illustrious names 
in the history of his country. The present 
bearer of the title was born in London in 
1858, and was educated in England as a 
naval officer. On reaching manhood, how- 
ever, he returned to Belgium to study art 
under Portaels and Cluysenaar, two of the 
most successful Brussels painters of that 
period. 

The portrait ef a cavalry officer by which 
the Comte de Lalaing has chosen to be 
represented, although it won a gold medal 
in Paris and has been acquired for the Ghent 
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istrict he delights to paint in December, 
50, at the village of Werchter, near Malines. 
i's father had a talent for drawing and the 
bition to become an artist. He died with 
more satisfaction for this ambition than 
; to be derived from the work of restoring 
pitures in the galleries of Brussels. But 
th’; semi-artistic employment doubtless made 
easier the path of the son who inherited his 
am ition, in whose success he found con- 
solition for his own failure. The King of 
the Belgians has delighted to honour a man 


Art Gallery, hardly indicates’ the wide scope 


of his work. This has included numerous 
subject - pictures, such as “ Prisoners of 
War” and “ The Intercepted Courier ” (Lille 
Gallery) and “The Prehistoric Hunter” 
(Brussels Gallery), as well as several historical 
tableaux for the Brussels Town Hall and 
Senate House. This equestrian portrait was 
painted in 1884, and had as its model a 
General in the Belgian army. The Comte de 
Lalaing has also worked as a sculptor, and 
the Waterloo monument in the cemetery at 
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Evian, near Brussels, is an example of his 
skill. 

Women are taking so active and promising 
a part in Belgian art that it would be un- 
gallant, perhaps, altogether to ignore their 
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figure-pictures in the style of the French im- 
pressionists, whom she has diligently studied 
in Paris. Mme. Philippson’s art is more of 
a home growth, and the portrait group of 
children reproduced on this page is typical 


By MME. PHILIPPSON. 


Se._ecrep sy THe Artist AS HER Best Picrure. 


work in this article. Up to the present, 
however, they have distinguished themselves 
most in portraiture, although Mme. Ronner, 
for many years a resident of Brussels, 
yet a native of Holland, has obtained 
great celebrity by her pictures of cats, which 
probably owe their success more to artistic 
posing than to any other quality. 

Of the feminine portrait painters, Mme. 
Mathilde Philippson, of Brussels, is an ex- 
cellent representative, whilst Mlle. M. A. 
Marcotte, of Antwerp, has made a name by 


of the domestic feeling she puts into |! 
work. 

“I am exceedingly fond of children,” | 
lady explains, “and, as my own girl \ 
studying the violin at the time, it interes 
me to paint a group of children play 
instruments.” Portraits painted.in @his spi 
and not in the ordinary way of a. port: 
painter’s business might be expected, M 
Philippson could have added, as she prob: bly 
thought, to reveal at their best her nat 
and spontaneous qualities, 
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such 
we 

really “sharp” and 
very far from being 
smooth. ‘The un- 
aided eye will not, 
of course, be able 
to detect these de- 
partures from our 
ideas of perfection, 
but when the 
edges of razors 
are suitably pre- 
pared and_ then 
examined by the 
aid of a powerful 
microscope a 
whole series of in- 
teresting and rather 
unexpected facts is 
interesting in their 





minute plant and animal life which we are 
accustomed to look for beneath the magic 


lenses. First of a 
how the edge of a 
for that 
under the microscc¢ 
simple enough, it is 


tool, 


to get a good view of the cutting edge of 


1 blade under the 
microscope, be- 
cause, in order to 
ee the real shape 
the blade and 
to perceive the 
real degree of 
sharpness or blunt- 
ness of the edge, 
it is not enough to 
look down upon 
the blade side- 
ways, but the blade 
must be cut 
through across its 
reatest length, and 
e surface or “‘sec- 
m” laid bare by 
h a cut must 
examined. 


t 
‘3 


be 


good razor suggests the very 


ness, 


matter—can 


Curtosities of a Razor-Edge. 
By WALTER ROSENHAIN. 


yst people the edge of a Looked at in this way, an 
of smooth, keen sharp- 
and yet, if we look at 
an edge closely enough, 
that it not 


point. As a matter of 
presently that no actual 
shall see is really sharp when thus 
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RAZOR-BLADE EMBEDDED IN 


THREE TIMES. 


SECTION OF A 
MAGNIFIED ABOUT 


revealed—facts quite as 
way as the wonders of 
electro - plating. 


ll, however, we must see 
razor—or of any cutting 
be looked at 
ype. Although it seems 
really not an easy matter 
copper. 


























NO, 2.—SECTICN OF THE EDGE OF A TABLE-KNIFE, MAGNIFIED 
ABOUT FORTY TIMES. 


ideally sharp blade 


would appear as a narrow oblong, terminating 
on the side of the edge in a perfectly sharp 


fact, we shall see 
blade ever appears 
examined. But, 
even before’ the 
blade of a razor 
or knife can be 
cut through in 
this way, it must 
first be em- 
bedded in some 
hard material 
which will _ pre- 
serve the true shape 
of the blade and 
edge, and the mate- 
rial used for this 
purpose is a layer 
of copper about 
one - eighth of an 
inch thick, which is 


deposited upon the surface of the blade, 
before it is cut, by the ordinary process of 
When this has been done 
the blade can be slowly cut or ground through 
by means of an emery wheel, and the surface 
thus laid bare is polished and cleaned very 
carefully until we see nothing but a narrow, 
blue-looking streak of steel—the actual blade 
itsel/—surrounded by a mass of pinkish-red 
The general appearance of such a 


section is shown 
in our first pic- 
ture (No. 1), which 
shows a razor-blade 
thus embedded, 
magnified about 
three times. In 
order to see the real 
shape of the edge, 
however, very much 
greater magnifica- 
tion than that must 
be used. The sec- 
tion of the edge of 
an ordinary table- 
knife is shown in 
our next picture 
(No. 2), also em- 
bedded in the cop- 
per, but magnified 
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about forty times. The “edge” here, instead 
of appearing as a sharp angle, shows a broad, 
rounded outline, and its appearance rather 
makes one wonder how such an “edge” can 
ever cut anything at all. It is only fair to 


























NO. 3.—SECTION OF THE EDGE OF A CHISEL, MAGNIFIED 
ABOUT ONE HUNDRED TIMES. 


say. however, that the knife illustrated in the 
picture was a new one taken direct from the 
stock of a good cutler, so that the picture 
rather represents the edge of a new knife than 
tha!: of one which has been whetted down to 
a much finer edge by frequent rubbing on the 
domestic knife-board. The section of a much 
sharper kind of edge can be obtained by 
examining a sharp penknife or carpenter's 
chisel ; the next picture (No. 3) represents 
the edge of a freshly-ground car- 
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and the skill of the grinder consists chiefly 
in removing these fins as completely as 
possible ; the microscope, however, shows 
us that even the best grinders never quite 
remove the last trace of the fin, while the 
extreme end of the fin itself is seen to be 
quite round. 

When we come to examine the edge of 
the razor itself in this way still higher magni- 
fications must be used—in fact, the extreme 
magnification that the modern microscope 
can yield is called into requisition for this 
purpose, and in the next picture (No. 4) 
we have a sectional view of the edge of 
a good razor in excellent condition, shown 
under a magnification of fifteen hundred 
times. Bearing in mind this enormous 
degree of enlargement in the picture, 
and comparing it with the view of the 
chisel shown above under much smaller 
magnification, the difference between the 
two implements becomes strikingly apparent. 
We can realize the extreme tenuity of the 
metal forming the razor edge when we 
measure the width of the thickest part of the 
blade as we see it on the photograph—it 
measures as nearly as possible three-fifths of 
an inch, so that the thickness of the real 
blade at this point is only one twenty-five- 
thousandth of an inch ; that is, it would take 
twenty-five thousand such blades packed 
tightly next to one another to occupy one 
inch. This measurement is taken at a dis- 
tance of one five-hundredth of an inch from 
the extreme edge. If now we look at the 





penter’s chisel, this time magni- 





fied one hundred times. In all 
these pictures the darker parts 
represent the steel, the lighter 
area representing the surround- 
ing mass of copper upon whose 
surface the grooves and scratches 
preduced during the cutting and 
grinding have not been quite 
obliterated. We see at once 
that the chisel—and the picture 
would stand equally well for a 
penknife—is much sharper than 
the table-knife; here the two 
sides of the blade meet very 

















nearly at an actual angle, al- 
though it will be seen, on look- 
ing closely, that where the actual 
point of meeting should be a 
very small fin of steel projects outwards 
into the copper. This lxtle fin is the 
last trace of the peculiar “burr” which is 
always formed when steel edges are ground, 


NO. 4.—-SECTION OF THE EDGE OF A SHARP RAZOR, MAGNIFIED ONE THOUSAN 
FIVE HUNDRED TIM+S—IT WOULD TAKE TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND SUCH EDG! 


TO OCCUPY AN INCH. 


photograph closely we see that, thin a; 
this edge is, the two sides do not mett 
actually in a point, but that again, at the 
point where the two sides should meet, there 
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is a very minute fin ending in a flat or, at 
all events, rounded outline, so that the 
edge is not perfectly sharp, since it has an 
actual and measurable width. What is the 
real width of such a razor-edge? On the 
photograph the width is very nearly one- 
thirtieth of an inch, and since the photo- 
graph is one thousand five hundred times as 
large as the real object, the real width of the 
extreme edge is about one half-millionth of 
in inch ; in other words, it would take one 
half-million such edges, placed next to one 
inother, to occupy the width of one inch. 
I'herefore, although to the eye of science the 
sharpest razor falls far short of ideal sharp 
1ess, since in that case the edge would have 
10 width at all, yet in practice such an edge 
s probably the minutest object regularly 
produced by the art of man. 

This highly-magnified sectional view of a 
razor-edge shows another very interesting 
fact ; we see that the extreme edge of the 
section is distinctly bent to one side. This 
is nearly always seen in razor-edges, and if 
we remember how extremely thin the metal 
s at this part of the blade we shall not be 
surprised to find that it is slightly bent when 
it is pressed sideways against any object— 
the actual bend, as seen in the photograph, 


represents the effect of the last stroke on the 


strop which this blade had received. Now 
this bending of the metal quite near the 
edge, minute as it is, has some very important 
practical consequences. If the razor be used 
in such a way that the bend is fowards the 
skin, there will be a tendency for the edge 
itself to burrow downwards into the skin 
instead of sliding easily over the surface and 
merely cutting away the projecting hairs. If, 
on the other hand, the blade be applied to 
the face in such a way that the bend of the 
edge is away from the skin, the edge will 
slide much more smoothly, with less tendency 
to cut or scratch the skin, while it will act 
upon the hairs in a slightly upward direction 
and thus tend to pull them tight while 
cutting them. This latter condition is much 
the more favourable for good shaving, and 
the difference will be easily realized by 
anyone who makes the experiment. This 
is easily done, because the direction of the 
bend of the edge can be regulated by the 
last few strokes on the strop ; two or three 
gentle strokes on the same side of the blade 
in succession will secure that the direction of 
the bend will be away from that side of the 
blade which was in contact with the strop, 
and that same side of the blade should then 
be used next to the skin, The degree of the 


effect will, of course, vary a little with differ- 
ent razors, since the thickness of the blade 
near the edge and the hardness of the steel 
will differ from one blade to another, and 
the degree of bending produced will vary 
accordingly. The most marked effects are 
found with very thin hollow-ground blades. 
This minute amount of bending undergone 
by the metal near the extreme edge of a 
razor-blade has another practical result. We 
all know that a piece of wire which will quite 
easily stand being bent double will be broken 
if it be bent backwards and forwards many 
times. Usually we do this by bending the 
wire a few times through a large angle, but 
it can be done equally effectively by only 
bending the wire a little each time, but 
repeating the process a great many times. 
What really takes place is that the metal, 
which was strong and ductile to begin with, 
is gradually made hard and brittle and then 
finally breaks off. Now the metal near the 
edge of a razor is being subjected to very 
similar treatment ; every turn on the strop 
reverses the direction of the bend near the 
edge, and although the amount of bending is 
too slight ever to bring about actual breakage 
of such an elastic metal as hardened steel, it 
is yet sufficient to bring about a change in 
the metal which renders it less elastic and 
less able to stand up to the really severe 
strain which the process of shaving produces 
in these very thin edges. This is why a razor 
which has been used long ultimately ceases 
to cut well or to hold a good edge. Now it 
has been discovered—in quite another con- 
nection, as it happens-——that steel which has 
lost its proper elastic qualities by such a 
provess of “ fatigue,” as it is called, is capable 
of recovering its good qualities under favour- 
able circumstances. It will recover in this way 
if left at rest, though this is a comparatively 
slow process, which explains the fact, found 
out long ago by those who work with razors 
and other edge tools, that a tool which has 
become useless through continued use will 
be as good as ever after a prolonged rest. 
But experiment has shown that recovery 
will take place much more rapidly if the 
steel be warmed, so that a few minutes’ 
exposure to the temperature of boiling 
water will bring about recovery to an 
extent that would have required several 
days’ rest at the ordinary temperatures. This 
fact explains the advantage to be derived 
from the familiar practice of “ steaming” a 
razor before use ; it has often been thought 
that the effect of this operation was a purely 
sanitary one in destroying any bacteria that 
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might be present on 
the blade, but we 
now see that the real 
gain is to the elas- 
ticity of the steel 
itself. 

Before we leave 
the razor and the 
microscope, it is well 
worth while looking 
at the edge in a dif 
ferent way ; this time 
the razor-blade need 
not be embedded in 
copper or submitted 
to any treatment 
rendering it useless 
for future shaving 
it is merely necessary 
to lay the blade side 
ways under the 
microscope in such a 





shave a great disap- 
pointment will await 
the enthusiastic ex- 
perimenter ; a blade 
with such an edge 
simply will not cut 
at all— it has no 
“bite” in it and 
slips harmlessly over 
hairs or other small 
obstacles. 

Che microscope 
has thus shown us 
several somewhat 
unexpected facts 
about razors and the 
way in which they 
their work; it 
has shown us that 
the edge of th 
sharpest razor stil 
has a minute - but 
measurable width, 


do 














the edge 





way that 
comes into the field 
of view. Thesmooth- 
ness—or roughness 

of the edge can be well seen in this way, 
and the appearance presented by a razor in 
good condition, capable of shaving without 
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A SIDE VIF 
SHOWING 
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scratching or dragging, is seen in the above 


picture (No. 5). The edge is full of minute 
irregularities, distinctly reminding one of the 
teeth of a tiny saw. At first sight one 
would imagine that 


EDGE OF A RAZUR IN GOOD 
SAW - LIKE IRREGULARITIES 
SHAVING EASY. 


that the direction 
of our last stroke on 
the strop affects th: 
way the razor works, and that a really sharp 
razor - edge must resemble an extremely 
minute saw, while finally the microscope 
helps us to understand why razors “go 
stale” if used too long without a rest. Had 
we pursued the matter farther, our sections 
could have been made to show us the minute 
details of the struc 





ture of the steel i 





these irregularities 
must be a disadvan- 
tage and interfere 
with the smooth cut- 
ting of the razor. 
Now, although it is 
by no means an easy 
matter to get rid of 
these minute irregu- 
larities from the 
edge of a razor, by 
the aid of special 
materials and appli 
ances it can be done, 
and a perfectly 
smooth edge is then 
produced. Such an 
edge is shown in our 
last picture (No. 6), 
which, like No. 5, is 
raagnified five hun- 
cired times. If such 
2. smooth edge be 








self, and from this 
we could have see! 
whether the steel of 
which the razor was 
made was of good 
quality, and whether 
it had been pro 
perly hardened and 
tempered when the 
blade was mad 

but these are 
matters more _ lor 
the man who makes 
razors, while th 
which we have 
tried to explain 
really concern every 
man who uses 4 
razor, and will, per- 
haps, give him a 
little more interest 
and respect for 
the delicate instru- 
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tried in the hope of 
obtaining an easy 


NO. 6.—A RAZOR WITH A PERFECTLY SMOOTH EDGE, WITH 
WHICH IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO SHAVE AT ALL. 


ment he handles. 
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the Duchess 
never understood precisely 
what it was that had roused 
her from her reverie. It is 
certain that she glanced up 
with a sudden remembrance 
of herself, of the island, of everything, and, 
doing so, uttered a cry of dismay. ‘There, at 
a distance of some two miles or so, stretched 
the line of the shore, and midway between 
herself and it was the boat which had 
brought her, rowing placidly away. Lost in 
her thoughts, she had failed to hear the boat- 
t 
( 
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en ¢all their passengers together, and it had 
curred to nobody that their cargo was one 
ort. She was alone on the island. 
As this appalling conviction came home 
her the Duchess scrambled briskly to her 
‘t. Slipping in shoes inconveniently high- 
eled, she ran down to the edge of the water. 
e waved an ineffectual handkerchief, she 
stamped an unavailing foot, she shouted in a 
ice which, in her cwn ears, sounded ridicu- 
ously inadequate and small—the boat floated 
0\, undisturbed, unheeding. Finally, she sat 
down upon a rock and bitterly told herself 
that she was a fool! 
lt had been foolish, absurd, to come to 


the island at all; she had never taken the 
Vol. xxxii.—20, 


ANDREWS. 


slightest interest in that rocky little haunt of 
gulls and curlews, or felt the least inclination 
to examine it. Perhaps she had been seized 
with the impulse as she strolled upon the 
sands this afternoon because the just-about- 
to-embark cargo of trippers had seemed so 
cheerful. And she herself was feeling quite 
the reverse of cheerful. To listen to the in- 
consequent talk and laughter of these people 
would distract her thoughts. And the island 
looked singularly remote and peaceful. <A 
little peace, a little solitude, seemed to be just 
the things she needed—before the evening. 
Once the evening was over—well, things 
would be different. Eleanor would be 
delighted, Charles congratulatory, she herself 
—settled. During the year of her widow- 
hood they had been very good to her, but 
even the kindest of sisters and the best of 
brothers-in-law may occasionally jar. They 
had not concealed their opinion that it did 
not become her to remain a widow. The 
fact that her eight years of matrimony with 
her elderly Duke had not been in any sense 
a success did not apparently affect them—the 
Duke’s temper, the Duke’s jealousy, had 
been in fault. Also they were very happy 
themselves, which is, with some people, a 
clinching argument in favour of the rest of 
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the world being so if only it chooses. That 
she retained her comfortable settlements in 
the event of re-marriage was another reason 
why she should essay a second venture. 
The Duke’s jealousy, sufficiently objection- 
able and active in his lifetime, had not 
expressed itself in his will. 

So, almost without a second thought, she 
had stepped into the boat. Even if these 
people looked at her they would see nothing 
to excite their curiosity in her plain holland 
frock, since the fact that it had been cut by 
a Bond Street modiste would naturally escape 
them. Such of these people as had looked 
at her had seen a slim young woman with a 
red belt round her holland waist and a red 
hat shading her grey eyes and covering her 
blonde hair. The Duchess had lately taken 
to looking for grey threads among that blonde 
hair—a process which, so far, was absurdly 
unnecessary. 

The Duchess, seated on her rock, stared 
helplessly at the receding boat, growing 
smaller and smaller as it neared the hopelessly 
unattainable shore. Nobody had seen her 
leave the house, she remembered ; she might 
not be missed for hours. And-when she 
was missed nothing short of an absolute 
inspiration would suggest the island to any- 
body. It was possible—possible ?-—it was 
horribly probable !—that she might have to 
remain where she was all night! The 
Duchess was not specially strong-minded. 
Another moment would have launched her in 
the full tide of a flood of tears, when she 
looked up and saw the secretary coming. 

She almost ran to meet him in her relief 
and delight ; she very nearly stamped her 
foot in her anger and chagrin. It was sucha 
joy to know that she was not alone on this 
horrible island ; it was so intensely annoy- 
ing that this particular man should be 
there. She had never attempted to disguise 
her conviction that Charles thought a great 
deal too much of his secretary. The man, of 
course, was clever, good-looking, well bred ; 
she acknowledged all that, but—she objected 
to him. It was an added irritation that she 
could not quite clearly express why ; certainly 
she would never have dreamed of telling 
Charles that there were times when the 
man’s whole manner, the man’s eyes, speaking 
through a bearing conventionally perfect, 
said things to her which they had no right to 
say. The few vague phrases in which she 
had more than once endeavoured to 
convey her dissatisfaction with the secretary 
had been received by Charles with a density 
that was a little trying ; he would be lost, the 
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busy politician declared, without Stanmore. 
His laudatory expressions with regard to 
Stanmore she had found only.a degree less 
provoking than his stupidity. So the man 
remained, and his eyes, when sometimes she 
met them, his hand when—very rarely—it 
touched hers, continued to say things to her. 

The Duchess rose to her feet. The secre- 
tary came up, lifting his cap. He wore light 
tweeds, and looked well in them. 

“You are marooned, your Grace,” he 
observed, quietly. 

“Something like it, it seems!” The 
Duchess’s tone was impatient ; it suddenly 
dawned upon her that he did not look 
surprised. “You knew I was here?” she 
challenged him flatly. 

“Certainly. I saw you arrive in the 
boat. And I did not see you go away in 
it. The other side of the island is the more 
picturesque ; I thought you might be there, and 
have been looking,” the secretary explained. 

“Somehow I did not hear the boatmen 
éall the people together—I was foolish to 
come ; it is all most annoying!” said the 
Duchess. The faintest of blushes appeared 
in her pale face ; perhaps because to say the 
words was to recall both her reverie and its 
subject. “I was not aware, Mr. Stanmore, 
that you were in the habit of coming here— 
if you are ; but I am at any rate glad that you 
are here to-day. You rowed yourself over, 
of course? I shall have to trouble you to row 
me back again.” 

“T am happy to be of use and entirely at 
your Grace’s service, of course,” returned the 
secretary. ‘ My boat is on the other side of 
the island. Shall I row her round? But if 
you will walk it will save time. The path is 
pretty rough, though.” 

The path was very rough. The Duchess, 
electing to save time, execrated her folly once 
again and wished her Louis heels anywhere. 
As for the vaunted picturesqueness of the 
other side of the island, it may have been 
there, but she did not see it ; she kept her 
eyes fixed upon the broad grey back before 
her—the secretary was a tall man. Once, 
when at a particularly ankle-twisting part of 
the way, he turned and took her hand to 
help her, he held it with a commendable lack 
of expression. And he said nothing, which 
was precisely what she wished him to say. 
By the time they reached the spot where his 
boat lay moored she had—for the nonce— 
almost forgiven him. A few yards before her 
he stopped and turned. 

“I’m afraid your troubles are not over, 
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His look was peculiar ; his tone was no 
less so. Without knowing why, the Duchess 
felt a qualm of dismay. 

“ What do you mean ?” she demanded. 

The secretary shrugged. 

“That the genus tripper is objectionable 
at all times, and that when it is developed in 
the form of boy it is absolutely demoniacal,” 
he returned. “ The boat is scuttled.” 

“ Scuttled ?” cried the Duchess. 

“Some young angel of that cargo has 
heaved a great lump 
of rock into her. 
She is half full of 
water.” 

The Duchessswept 
by and took one 
look ; it was enough 
to turn her pale face 
paler with blank con- 
sternation. 

“We can never 
row in that !” 

“Quite impos- 
sible,” confirmed the 
secretary. 

“ And there is no 
other way of leaving 
the island ?” 

“Until the tide 
goes down — none 
whatever.” 

“Why, that will 
be hours — six or 
seven!” cried the 
Duchess. 

“Rather . longer. 
As far as I recollect, 
it is not high tide 
until eight o’clock— 
a little more than two 
hours from now.” 

“Which means 
that we shall be able 
to walk—when?” the Duchess demanded. 

The secretary consulted his watch. 

“T should imagine,” he said, consideringly, 
“somewhere between two and three o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“ Two—and three——” 

There was a convenient rock handy ; the 
Duchess collapsed upon it. In the minute 
of awful silence which followed a gull over- 
head squawked derisively. 

“I’m a fairly decent swimmer,” began the 
secretary, slowly. “ If——” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense!” said the 
Duchess, sharply. There are times when 
dignity perforce deserts the best of us. “You 


know it would be fearfully dangerous—there 
are those horrible freshet holes. And as 
though I should dare to be left alone here 
when it gets dark.” She paused. “A boat 
may come near enough to see us,” she 
suggested, hopefully. 

“It may,” allowed the secretary. 

“You mean you don’t think it is likely ?” 

“T have never seen one do so,” said the 
secretary. 

There was another silence. The Duchess, 





“we CAN NEVER ROW IN THAT!” 


sitting forlorn on the rock in her holland 
frock, staring hopelessly across those two 
dreadful miles of water, looked young and 
helpless and very sweet. The secretary, 
standing at her side, put his hands in his 
pockets with an air of being on the whole 
resigned to circumstances. She spoke first, 
recovering, as far as might be, her usual 
manner. Alone, she could have comforted 
herself by crying. As things were, it was an 
indulgence not to be thought of. 

“Tt is most annoying,” she said—‘ worse 
than annoying. But I suppose that I—we— 
must make the best of it. Fortunately an 
August night is not likely to be cold. 
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Perhaps you can show me some sheltered 
spot where I can sit down.” 

“TI think I can,” said the secretary. 

He led the way. The Duchess made no 
objection when presently, with a word of 
apology, he took her arm to help her along 
a rugged track which could not be called a 
path ; there was, she reflected, something com- 
forting and supporting in having one’s arm 
taken. Also, it flashed into her head that, 
putting his objectionableness on one side, he 
was the man for the situation. His proximity 
was cheering, sustaining, in those respects 
resembling his hold upon her arm. “I’m 
afraid this is the best I can do, your Grace.” 

The Duchess looked about her. The 
track had terminated in a cave in a high 
granite wall. At its entrance it was more 
than high enough to stand erect in. Its 
floor was the softest yellow sand. Two or 
three shelving points of rock were at a 
convenient height for seats. She sat down. 

“Is this your private retreat, Mr. 
Stanmore ?” 

“I don’t claim exclusive proprietorship, 
though I don’t fancy many 
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very complete and commodious tea-basket 
which he was opening. And it was at this 
juncture that she smiled for the first time. 

“One would fancy,” she suggested, “that 
you had expected to be marooned here.” 

“You think so? No; I can’t say that 
the idea ever occurred to me,” returned 
the secretary. ‘ But the island is rather a 
favourite haunt of mine, and I have reached 
an age when I like my comforts. Hence my 
tea-basket, which I am sorry to say contains 
nothing more substantial in the eating line 
than biscuits. The milk difficulty I have got 
over by discovering a brand of jugged cream 
which remains all that cream should be 
for quite a respectable length of time, if 
judiciously treated. The rug I have often 
found handy, and my old cloak—which you 
may be glad of presently—has been half over 
the world with me. ‘This spirit-stove is a 
gem in its way, and will not keep you waiting 
long. As to water, do you hear nothing? 
Listen.” 

The Duchess listened. 

* Running water,” she said. 





people know of it,” returned 
the secretary. His manner 
changed, losing its formality ; 
he laughed with a boyish gaiety 
and ease. ‘* You said just now, 
Duchess, that we must make 
the best of it. Allow me to 
help you to do so. You would 
like a cup of tea?” 

“Don’t!” beseeched 
Duchess, piteously. 

“ Why ‘don’t’?” 

“* Because it is impossible.” 

“Impossible? Not at all.” 

He dived into the back of 
the cave; to her amazement 
he disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Ina minute he became 
visible again, carrying a great 
hamper-like basket, and _ trail- 
ing a rug and a cloak over his 
arm. 

“TI believe in precaution,” 
he remarked. “ If any trippers 
ever do invade the cave, I 
don’t think they discover either 
my storehouse or my little con- 
veniences. If you will stand 
up I can make your seat more 
comfortable with this rug.” 

The Duchess stood up. 
Sitting down again upon the 
folded rug, she looked at the 
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“Yes ; a natural spring in the rock. In 
the course of Heaven knows how many ages 
it has worn a basin and groove for itself, and 
leaves the rest of my storehouse dry.” 

The Duchess made no reply. She sat 
watching him as he disembowelled the tea- 
basket, absently noting his broad shoulders, 
his close-cropped dark head and square fore- 
head, the really excellent lines of his mouth 
and chin. To look at, the man was certainly 
all that a man need be—she had always 
acknowledged it. The boyish gleam of 
gaiety which brightened his dark eyes was 
an improvement upon his usual gravity. 
Not for the first time, something vague, 
swift, intangible, flitted across her— he re- 
minded her of something, of somebody ; the 
impression had never been so strong before. 
And then, in a flash, her fancy conjured up 
the vision of another face. Its high, thin 
features, cold blue eyes, and light hair, 
scanty and grey upon the temples, did not 
appeal to her any more than did the narrow- 
shouldered, slightly-stooping figure, or the 
somewhat harsh, always pragmatical, voice. 
She remembered that, according to “ De- 
brett,” infallible and merciless, Lord Arthur 
Culverton would be fifty-two upon his next 
birthday. 

The tea was perfect ; the secretary showed 
himself an adept in its making. The 
Duchess, sipping it, and eating biscuits from 
a Japanese serviette spread over her holland 
knees, found herself presently talking and 
even laughing as though this catastrophe 
were in reality the merriest of jokes. In 
spite of her eight years of matrimony—and 
the Duke—there were times still when she 
was very young. She shivered a. little 
presently, and the secretary took up the 
cloak. ; 

“You are cold. Let me put this round 
you,” he said. 

His manner was pleasantly authoritative ; 
he had retained his easy gaiety. The 
Duchess shook her head. The delicate 
colour in her generally pale cheeks had faded 
suddenly. ‘ 

“Thank you—presently. I am not cold.” 
She looked past him at the distant shore ; 
the setting sun was turning sky and sea into 
a flaming picture of blazing scarlets, gorgeous 
purples, gleaming golds. “It is growing late, 
Is it not?” 

“ About half-past six, I should fancy,” said 
the secretary. He looked at his watch. 
“Twenty minutes to seven,” he announced. 
He returned the watch to his pocket. 
“ Otherwise,” he concluded, deliberately, 


“Lord Arthur is due in something under 
a quarter of an hour.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Duchess. 

She stared—the stare was haughtily inter- 
rogative. The secretary made a deprecating 
gesture. 

“Oh, yes,” he confessed, composedly, “I 
know. Sir Charles, as you are aware, is good 
enough to treat me—well, confidentially.” 

The Duchess declined a reply; she was 
too angry to make one. She would never, 
she thought wrathfully, forgive Charles for 
this. It was a betrayal of confidence! He 
had no right—absolutely no right—to tell 
anyone whatsoever that the note she had 
written to Lord Arthur, though containing 
nothing but an assurance that she would 
receive his proposed visit with pleasure, was 
really equivalent to an acceptance of the 
proposal which she knew he would come to 
make. How much less right, then, to tell 
this particular man? It was unspeakably 
annoying, huiniliating ; Charles, when she 
saw him, should certainly suffer. But since 
the man did know—well, so much the better. 
It would put an end, at once and effectually, 
to the absurd ideas, presumptions, pretensions, 
which she declined to particularize to herself. 
But it had been execrable taste in him to tell 
her that he knew—a liberty not excusable. 
She looked up and found him looking at her. 
The look lasted. Under it she was furious 
to feel her cheeks blaze. 

“ No,” he said, composedly, and as if she 
had spoken. “You are quite mistaken, 
Duchess. It will not make the least dif- 
ference in the world.” 

“ Difference ?” the Duchess echoed. 

“In what you meant when you looked 
at me,” said the secretary. 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” said the 
Duchess, haughtily. 

“No? I mean,” explained the secretary, 
“your engagement to Lord Arthur. Until 
you have absolutely married him—or some- 
body else—I shall never give up hoping that 
I may make you understand how infinitely 
much better it will be for you to marry 
me.” 

“Oh!” the Duchess gasped again. 
Perhaps she had never before poignantly 
regretted that she was a person of inconsider- 
able inches and no particular presence-—she 
made the most of what she possessed of both, 
“ T will not say, Mr. Stanmore, what I think 
of your having chosen this time and place for 
such a—such a declaration. And I prefer 
not to speak of the annoyance which I have 
suffered from your manner in the past. You 
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forget yourself—your position—and mine. I 
shall speak to Sir Charles. He will hardly, I 
think, disregard such a complaint as I shall 
make. You will be good enough, if you 
please, to consider yourself as no longer in 
his employment.” 

The Duchess had risen ; now she sat down 
again. She would have liked to march out 
of the cave, but to do so would look so 
abjectly like running away. Let him go, 
whipped by her tirade. She was fluttered by 
having delivered it; she was naturally a 
sweet-tempered person. 

“In one thing, at least, I am entirely at 
one with your Grace,” said the secretary, 
quietly. “A complaint from you to Sir 
Charles will, of course, ensure my dismissal. 
If it is to be made——” 

“It will certainly be made!” declared the 
Duchess. 

“Since it is to be made,” corrected the 
secretary, imperturbably, “it follows that I 
may consider myself—to quote your Grace’s 
words—as no longer in Sir Charles’s employ- 
ment. Being, therefore, no longer in a— 
shall we say—in a subordinate capacity ——” 

“It is absolutely immaterial,” said the 
Duchess. 

“In a subordinate capacity,” continued 
the secretary, “‘I may be permitted to say a 
little more. I fear you consider that I have 
taken a liberty ?” 

“ An unpardonable liberty ! ” 
Duchess, with severity. 

“That seems hard,” 
secretary. 

“ Hard ?” echoed the Duchess, helplessly. 

“ Very hard,” affirmed the secretary. “A 
man is hardly to be blamed for falling in 
love with the most charming woman of his 
acquaintance. And having done so he is 
surely within his right if he does his best to 


amended the 


complained the 


gether.” He paused and sighed. “I under- 
stand that I am unequivocally rejected ?” 

“ Most unequivocally!” declared the 
Duchess. 

“It’s a great pity!” said the secretary, 
sadly. 

“Pity?” repeated the Duchess, still more 
helplessly. 


“For your sake as well as for mine,” 
explained the secretary, hastily. “Iam not, 
I hope, taking a purely selfish view.” He 
stared before him with an air regretfully con- 
templative. ‘“ You see, if you had given me 
a chance we would have had such an awfully 
good time !” 

“ Really, Mr. Stanmore 
Duchess, satirically. 


” began the 
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“Yes, really,” confirmed the secretary. 
He had been looking shoreward; now he 
looked at her. “An awfully good time, 
which at any rate might have claimed 
the attraction of novelty. For I should fancy 
that even the Duke——” 

“The Duke!” echoed the Duchess. A 
sudden spasm of recklessness invaded her. He 
knew—oh, without doubt he knew !—that 
she had never wanted to marry the Duke, 
and what a dreary and ignominious failure 
had been those eight years! “ When a girl 
marries—is married to a man five-and-thirty 
years older than herself,” she said, bitterly, 
“she hardly expects a good time.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed the secretary. “ Which 
makes it, if I may say so, singular that 


you do not exhibit more prudence in 
your present arrangements. Now, Lord 
Arthur——” 


“Lord Arthur,” stated the Duchess, firmly, 
“is an excellent man.” 

“The word photographs him!” declared 
the secretary, admiringly. ‘“ Only ‘ 

“Whatever your opinion may be—ard it 
doesn’t in the least matter,” resumed the 
Duchess, loftily—“ he is a man of whom you 
must of necessity speak well.” 

“He is a man,” agreed the secretary, in a 
consoling voice, “of whom everybody speaks 
well!” He paused and sighed again. “ Re- 
garded as the prospective husband of a wife 
whose interests are bounded by the Budget 
and Blue-books, by the Far East and the 
Fiscal Question, he is altogether admirable— 
perfect! But as for giving her—that is, you 
—a good time——” 

“ Really,” interrupted the Duchess, icily, 
“T don’t wish to rebuke you again for taking 
liberties, but——” 

“ But,” pleaded the secretary, “being no 
longer in a subordinate capa——” 

“Don’t use that ridiculous phrase !” cried 
the Duchess, irritably. 

“May I suggest,” went on the secretary, 
“that Lord Arthur—shall we say—in the 
domestic circle ‘s 

“TI prefer not to discuss the subject,” said 
the Duchess. 

“Naturally,” agreed the secretary, sooth- 
ingly. 

There was a silence. The Duchess 
shivered once more; the cave was chilly. 
The secretary took up the cloak. 

“You will take cold ; you must let me put 
this round you,” he said. 

His manner was masterful; the Duchess 
submitted. Sitting down again, she put up 
her hands to her hat. Even an offended 
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silence cannot last for ever. She broke it, 
her tone petulant. 

“Tt is heavy—it hurts my head,” she said. 

* Allow me,” said the secretary. 

Her fingers had fumbled ; his found the 
pins with remarkable dexterity. But he 
must have been clumsy in some way, for a 
long coil of blonde hair fell 
shining down her shoulder. 
She began to twist it up 
again, the red hat upon her 
knees. 

“Tt is just as yellow,” 
said the secretary. 

The. Duchess, 
stared. 

“T have sometimes won- 
dered,” went on the secre- 
tary, thoughtfully, “ whether 
it was quite as bright, but 
now I see it so near I 
see there is no difference 
—no, not the _ veriest 
shade.” 

“What do you mean?” 
demanded the Duchess. 
“Look!” returned 

secretary. 

He had drawn a case 
out of his pocket. From 
it he took a packet folded 
in silk paper, opened, and 
put it into her hands. 
The Duchess gave a cry. 
A long tress of yellow hair 
curled over her fingers, of 
the very shade of the fallen 


pausing, 


the 


coil. She stared from it 
to him, her grey mE 
wide. 
“Oh!” she cried. “ Why, it looks like my 
hair.” 
“Tt is your hair.” 
“ Mine?” 
* Yours.” 


“In your possession !” cried the Duchess. 

“Why not? You gave it to me,” said the 
secretary. 

“T gave it to you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“To you? I did?” 

“You did. If I had become possessed of 
it in any other way I might not have valued 
it quite so much.” He smiled. “In one 
respect it is like my old cloak—it has been 
half over the world with me.” 

“With you?” repeated the Duchess, con- 
fusedly. She had sprung to her feet as she 
stared at him ; the unheeded hat fell into the 
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tea-basket. Now her pale cheeks suddenly 
fired red; she caught his arm. “Oh!” 
she gasped, “you can’t be—you are not Jim 
—Jim Lorrimer?” 

“IT have wondered for almost a year 


whether you would find it out or I should 
have to tell you after all,” said the secretary. 


eyes on !’ SHE GASPED, ‘ YOU CAN'T BE—YOU ARE NOT JIM—JIM LORRIMER?’” 


“But—but your name is Stanmore!” 
cried the Duchess. 

“VYes—now. I came into some money 
from an uncle on condition that I took his 
name,” explained the secretary. “Not a 
great fortune, but enough, I thought then, to 
enable me to marry.” He paused. “So I 
came back to England as quickly as I could. 
You had been married just six weeks.” 

“And — and then?” murmured 
Duchess. 

“T went away again. It seemed the only 
thing to do. I felt, I confess, that the Fates 
had treated me rather scurvily.” He paused 


the 


as before. “I came back when you had 
been a widow a month,” he concluded, 
quietly. 


The Duchess said nothing. She was, per- 
haps, remembering that she had been a 
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widow of only two months, swamped in 
crape, when he had made his first appearance 
as Charles’s secretary. He moved a pace 
nearer. 

“Do you remember, 
gently—“ now?” 

The Duchess made no answer. Her eyes 
were. fixed upon the long blonde tress in her 
hand. Did she remember? How well she 
remembered—now! Nan had been her 
favourite brother Frank’s pet name for her ; 
she had often thought bitterly that she would 
not have been cajoled and tormented into 
marrying the Duke if only Frank had lived. 
Jim Lorrimer had been his friend at school 
and college ; he had spent nearly the whole 
of one brilliant summer with them in the old 
place close by the sea, but it was only when 
no one but Frank could hear that he, too, 
had been permitted to call her Nan. Neither 
her mother nor Eleanor would have approved 
of it, although she was but a slip of a girl, 
with yellow hair in a fleece down to her 
waist and skirts up to her ankles, and he a 
dark-eyed, sunburnt boy barely of age. One 
day, the last of his stay—for he was going 
abroad to be secretary to the secretary of some 
very great man—they had had a picnic among 
the sandhills, and she and Jim had wandered 
away and lost themselves for a while. It was 
then that he had begged for the lock of hair. 
Neither of them had possessed scissors, but 
Jim had a knife; they had hacked it off 
somehow. Perhaps she had promised that 
she would never forget him; certainly he 
had declared that he would get rich and come 
back. And—and there had been something 
else, too. Of course she had not meant it. 
But Jim’s dark eyes had been so imploring, 
he had looked so handsome and so much 
in earnest, and Eleanor—who should have 
looked after her better—was coming very 
near. So—well, she had given him—no, 
he had taken—something besides the hair. 
Surely he did not recollect that? She met 
the dark eyes which it now seemed impos- 
sible that she could. ever have forgotten. 
To her horror, he spoke as if that last dis- 
maying thought had been blurted into 
speech. 

“Ves,” he said, deliberately, “there was 
something else. I couldn’t take it away with 
me, like the hair, but I recollect that I was a 
thousand times more bent upon getting it. 
But you knew that, of course, or you would 
not 3 

“9 
hotly. 
“ Pardon me,” said the secretary. 


Nan,” he asked, 





never did!” denied the Duchess, 
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“You say I——” began the Duchess, 
indignantly. 

“Twice,” affirmed the secretary, with de- 
cision. He stared shoreward with his former 
contemplative air. “If your sister,” he 
observed, slowly, “had not been quite so 
near I almost believe that it might have-——” 

“If I did,” amended the Duchess, hurriedly, 
“you know perfectly well that I did not 
understand.” 

“Oh, I protest !” exclaimed the secretary. 

“ Protest ?” echoed the Duchess. 

“T decline altogether,” declared the secre- 
tary, firmly, “to believe that even at one- 
and-twenty I was such a fool as to fail to 
make you most completely understand.” 

“T was sixteen,” said the Duchess, im- 
patiently. 

“Tt was young,” admitted the secretary. 
He looked at her. “It would be mere un- 
meaning flattery to assert that at present you 
look no older.” 

“Older! It is fifteen years ago,” said the 
Duchess, mournfully. 

“Just fifteen,” assented the secretary. He 
smiled. ‘No—I’m afraid there is no deny- 
ing it.” 

“ Denying what ?” asked the Duchess. 

“That it makes you thirty-one,” said the 
secretary. 

“T know,” sighed the Duchess. 

“ At present,” added the secretary. 

* At present ?” echoed the Duchess. 

* As the wife of Lord Arthur, I can hardly 
imagine you feeling —or looking —a day 
under forty-five,” explained the secretary. 

“You need not say so, I think!” observed 
the Duchess, with resentment. 

“Tt does seem unkind,” allowed the secre- 
tary. He touched the yellow lock as it lay 
across her knee. “It is a good deal jagged 
at the end, where it was cut, you see. Do 
you remember the knife, and how you P 

“T remember nothing whatever about it!” 
asserted the Duchess, stiffly. 

“TI am more—unfortunate,” returned the 
secretary. “But I have walked so often in 
my fancy among those old sandhills that I 
suppose it is natural. 1 told you that day 
that if I lived I would come back, and asked 
you if, when we were both old enough and I 
was rich enough, you would——” 

“No, no, you did not! You said you 
would ask me nothing then—it should be 





when you came back,” contradicted the 
Duchess, hastily. 
“It is extraordinary,” commented the 


secretary, reflectively, “how little one really 
forgets, after all !” 


























The Duchess said nothing. She bit her 
lips, wrathful that she had not bitten them 
sooner. ‘The secretary stooped and drew the 
blonde lock away. 

“This at least is mine,” he observed, 
quietly. The Duchess made no answer. 
She rose and moved slowly out of the cave. 
In a moment his voice spoke at her 
shoulder. 

“Was it good to be sixteen, Nan?” he 
asked, gently. 

**T—-suppose so.” She would not look at 
him ; her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, so do I—that it was good to be 
one-and-twenty!” He laughed suddenly ; 
it was just Jim’s old laugh. “ Be sixteen 
again, Nan,” he said. 


“Again?” echoed the Duchess. She 
looked at him, forgetting her wet eyes. 
“Yes; for a little while, why not? You 


are going to marry Lord Arthur; the old 
time can never come back; you will never 
give me a lock of your hair or—anything 
again. But the next few hours are ours, at 
any rate. The island is sufficiently like the 
sandhills ; we can lose ourselves if we try. 
Shall we pretend to be boy and girl again, 
who are going to say good-bye—to-morrow ? ” 
“Pretend? At thirty-one? Oh, as if one 
could !” sighed the Duchess, wistfully. 
“Your hair is just 
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ing,” interrupted the secretary. “To begin 
with, let me fasten that cloak for you, dear.” 
He stopped as she drew back from his 
advance. “It might occur to you,” he said, 
reproachfully, “that in a case of this sort a 
man can’t possibly pretend by himself!” 


““I—-suppose he can’t,” conceded the 
Duchess. 
“Pn M4 ” 
For instance, I have a name,” suggested 


the secretary. 

“So you have,” agreed the Duchess. A 
second spasm of recklessness seized her ; 
perhaps never since she was sixteen had the 
dimple beside her lips been so deep in a 
cheek so pink as when she lifted her chin to 
have the cloak fastened. She laughed gaily 
and took his arm. “The other side of 
the island looks pretty, Jim,” she said. 
“Let us go and see what we can find over 
there.” 

They found nothing in particular over 
there, unless it was seaweed and puddles. 
Possibly they did not look. The glamour of 
the sandhills rested upon the island and the 
sea; the girl of sixteen walked again with 
the boy of one-and-twenty. It was dark but 
fur the moonlight when they came back to 
the cave. Under the cape of the old cloak, 
folded hoodwise over her head, the Duchess’s 
grey eyes were big and liquid, her cheeks 





as_ yellow, Nan,” 
said the secretary. 

“Tt is so—ab- 
surd,” hesitated the 
Duchess. 

‘*To pass 
time,” urged 
secretary. 

“Well, it might 
do that,” allowed 
the Duchess, doubt- 
fully. She, too, 
laughed —it was 
rather hysterical. 
“How does one 
pretend, pray?” she 
demanded. 

“Tt will come 
absolutely easy, once 
we start,” declared 
the secretary. “Do 
we pretend, then ?” 

** |— perhaps — if 


the 
the 


you like,” faltered 
the Duchess. 
“ ciate ™ 


“ But has nothing 


to do with pretend- 
Vol. xxxii.—21. 
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dimpled and pink ; the pretending had been 
a great success, it seemed. 

“ You are tired ?” asked the secretary. 

“ Absurdly sleepy,” owned the Duchess. 

“ But not cold ?” 

“ Not in the least cold.” 

“ You will not be, in the cave, if you keep 
the cloak well round you, and I hope you 
will sleep.” He dropped her hand—he had 
been holding her hand ; it was so, he had 
reminded her, that the boy and girl had 
walked among the sandhills—there was a 
return of formal stiffness to his voice. “ By 
the time the tide is out it will be light enough 
for me to walk ashore. You will not be 
nervous at being alone?” 

“*No-o-0,” said the Duchess, rather faintly. 

“T’ll rouse up your maid and bring a 
carriage as far as itcan come. For the first 
half-mile you must walk, I’m afraid—I’ll see 
that the maid brings you a cloak and some 
better shoes for the purpose. Now, I'll 
spread out that rug. You may as well be as 
comfortable as circumstances admit of.” 

“Thanks. What will you do?” asked the 
Duchess. 

“1? Qh, I'll walk up and down here and 
smoke until it’s light. You need not be 
nervous,” returned the secretary, curtly. 

In the cave it was quite dark. The 
Duchess laughed half hysterically as she felt 
her way to where the rug lay spread on the 
couch of yellow sand. She put out her hand 
in the velvet blackness. 

“ Good night,” she said. 

“Good night,” answered the secretary. 

His clasp closed warmly over her fingers. 
The Duchess half started back, suddenly 
scared and scarlet. But she only felt his lips 
upon her hand. She fell asleep to the sound 
of his footsteps as he paced to and fro before 
the cave. 


The Duchess awoke with a start and a 
shiver. The grey light of early morning filled 
the cave ; the secretary’s tall figure stood at 
the entrance. He advanced as she con- 
fusedly struggled to her feet. 

“IT have brought the carriage, your Grace,” 
he said, formally, “and your maid is here. 
I am sorry that you must walk the first half- 
mile, but it is unavoidable. There are some 
rather deep rivulets to cross, but you will 
manage well enough if you allow me to 
help you. I will wait outside until you are 
ready.” 

He waited outside until the Duchess came 
out, sensibly shod, decorously cloaked and 
hatted. Across the dismal waste of wet sand, 
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intersected by the rivulets of which he had 
spoken, and dotted with islets and layers of 
seaweed-covered rock, the waiting carriage 
was visible in the slowly-brightening grey 
light. The maid, French, brisk, miraculously 
neat, much disgusted with the fodtway, went 
first, carrying the shoes with the Louis heels. 
The Duchess broke the silence as she was 
helped over the first rivulet. 

“Francine tells me,” she said, “that Lord 
Arthur did not arrive last night.” 

“So I understand,” rejoined the secretary. 

“He wired to Sir Charles that business 
unavoidably detained him.” 

“A man so devoted to so many duties 
naturally lets less important things slide,” 
said the secretary. 

“He wired that he would take the night 
train from town,” said the Duchess. 

“Your Grace,” rejoined the secretary, 
gravely consulting his watch, “will reach the 
house a good three hours before him.” 

Silence. A gull screamed overhead. The 
first brightness of the rising sun spread across 
the dismal stretch of sand. The maid, with 
a sharp little staccato scream and ‘much 
frantic clutching at nothing, just saved her- 
self from collapse upon a particularly slippery 
rock. 

“Jim !” said the Duchess, in a little voice. 

“Ves,” answered the secretary, stopping. 

“It—it was you who left off pretending, 
you know,” murmured the Duchess. 

“ Pretending,” retorted the secretary, 
staring straight before him, “appears to me 
to be an unsatisfactory sort of business.” 

“Not if you don’t leave off, perhaps,” 
suggested the Duchess, in a still smaller 
voice. “ And—if you like—we might go on 
a little longer.” 

“Until we get to the carriage? Thanks 
—it hardly seems worth while,” said the 
secretary, dryly. 

“You are abominably unkind! ” declared 
the Duchess. 

They were close upon another rivulet-—a 
very deep one. The secretary, springing 
across and turning to look at her, saw her 
grey eyes all ada:zle with tears. 

“If I keep you standing there until Lord 
Arthur is translated into the Upper House 
or the seventh heaven,” he threatened her, 
“vou shall tell me what you mean !” 

“Oh!” the Duchess stammered, rosy as a 
schoolgirl, “ you—-you know !” 

“ Ah!” said the secretary. 

He was prompt—startlingly prompt—in 
proving that he knew. The maid, chancing 
to glance round at the moment, was so 














TWO ON AN ISLAND. 


ufterly transfixed that she stopped short in a 
puddle, open-mouthed, to stare. ‘The Duchess, 
set upon her feet on the shoreward side of 
the rivulet-—she had been lifted up like a 
baby—was rosier than ever. 
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“TI suppose,” said the Duchess, with an air 


of circumspect consideration—“I suppose 
about as much as I do now.” 


The maid had further cause for amaze- 
ment. They walked on. The maid, recover- 


- 


“SHE HAD BEEN LIFTED UP LIKE A BABY.” 


“You should not!” she said, reproach- 
fully. 

“* But it isn’t for the first time,” remonstrated 
the secretary. 

“It was dear of you not to 
murmured the Duchess. 

“It was heroic. Particularly as there was 
no one to see,” agreed the secretary. 

“ Francine saw now,” rebuked the Duchess. 

“TI wish she were Lord Arthur!” said the 
secretary. 

“Tt was disgraceful of you to make me 
say it,” complained the Duchess. 

“Having been unequivocally rejected with 





last night,” 


what I should call contumely——” began the 
secretary. 

“Don’t be a goose!” reproved the 
Duchess. 


“Tt naturally rankled,” continued the secre- 
tary. He laughed, looking down at the 
shining eyes, pink cheeks, smiling lips, and 
tumbled blonde hair, which might well have 
been those of the girl of sixteen and the 
sandhills. ‘“ Nan, how much did you really 
hate me—before yesterday ?” 


ing, got herself out of the puddle. They 
were silent. Walking hand in hand, like the 
boy and girl of the sandhills, it seemed that 
they had nothing to say. The Duchess spoke 
as they reached the last rivulet, beyond 
which the carriage stood, the sleepy coachman 
yawning on the box. 

“T believe,” she said, accusingly, “that you 
scuttled that boat yourself! On purpose! 
Didn’t you? Confess, now !” 

The secretary carefully helped her over the 
last rivulet. 

“Oh, I am innocent,” he protested, 
gravely. “All I did was to throw half a 
crown to the young imp who heaved the 
rock into her. It was just before the other 
boat pushed off, and I knew you were not 


there.” He paused. “It was money well 
invested,” he said, critical'y. “ For otherwise 
you < 





* Don’t!” whispered the Duchess. 

She turned and kissed her hand to the 
island. In the light of the rising sun it 
shone glorified, enchanted, like a fairy island 
in a dream. 
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In the above group a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identity, cach artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 
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S British Humour Doomed ?” 
was the title suggested for a 
paper to be read by Artemus 
W. Dolamorve at the second 

annual meeting of the Strand 

Club. Hassall kindly volun- 

teered to illus- 

trate it by a 

series of lantern 

slides represent 
ing extinct 
humorists and 
subjects of British 
humour. 
“Even the 

Zoo,” murmured 
Boyle, “is not 
so funny as it 
was. Look at 
the lion! How 
inefflably comic 
he used to seem 
to me in those 
dear, bygone 
days when our 
friend Shepherd 
drew him waltz 
ing pleasantly 
through the 
verdant plea 





HALLARDS IDEA OF THE HORSE THAT WORE GKEEN SPECTACLES, 


sances of Regent’s Park with a coquettish 
alligator ! ” 

“But there are the Royal Academy and 
Mr. Plowden !” pleaded Lorrison. 

“* Nothing can atone for the loss of the ’bus- 
driver,” returned Hassall, sadly. ‘“ And the 
cabman is fast 
disappearing ! ” 

Lorrison: That 
reminds me. 
Here is a conver- 
sation I over- 
heard this morn- 
ing. One pedes- 
trian remarked 
to a cabman :— 

“How’s the 

cab trade, 
mate ?” 

“’Orrid! W’y, 

it’s that low I 
have to feed the 
"oss on shav- 
ings.” 

“ Shavings ! 
Does he eat 
‘em ?” 

“Eat ’em? 
Look at ’im for 
a ’appy ’oss! I 
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bought ‘im a 
pair of green 
spectacles, and 
blow me if ’e 
doesn’t think ’e’s 
a-feastin’ on let- 
tuce !” 

At the per- 
sonal request of 
the Chairman 
Hallard gave 
a comic ren- 
dering of the 
incident. Hal- 
lard’s horses, 
it may be 
pointed out, 
are not at all 
like Rosa Bon- 
heur’s. 

Booth: I 
also overheard 
rather a funny 
thing the other 
day. 


express in vigor- 
ous language his 
profound con- 
tempt for the mis- 
creant’s person in 
general, and for 
his eyesight in par- 
ticular. 

* Couldn't yer 
me?” he 


see 
gibed. 

Instantly came 
back the re- 


tort: “’Ow could 
I? Yer had yer 
whip in front of 
er.” 

After a_ brief 
pause, during 
which the narra- 
tor roughly indi- 
cated the diagram 
illustrative of his 
narration, the 
topic of con- 
versation — shifted 
naturally from 
cabs to motors. 

Hesketh de- 
clared that he 
had—or, at least, 
a friend of his 


A jovial-looking Jehu had narrowly 
escaped fouling a very attenuated member 
of his own profession, who proceeded to 


OF THE 








BOOTH'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE WITTY CABMAN, 


Emberton : 
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pS ATED 

Cin neta 
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WATERS'S EXPLANATION OF THE NEW MOTOR-CAR ADVERTISEMENT. 
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had—seen a 
most original 
motor advertise- 
ment. 
Hesketh: 
There have 
been so many 
motor accidents 
that victims are 
almost a drug 
in the mar- 
ket. I won't 
attempt to 
explain ver- 
bally, but 
with your per- 
mission I will 
call upon my 
friend David 
Waters to 
delineate 
the novel ad- 
vertisement I 
spoke of. 


Whereupon Waters rapidly sketched in the 
drawing reproduced below. 
Apropos of lions —I think 


someone men- 
tioned lions a 
few moments 
ago—a_ theatrical 
manager told me 
a story the other 
day of a lion in 
a travelling 
menagerie who 
was discovered 
one day by the 
patrons of the 
show literally 
heaped with 
floral wreaths. 
Someone asked 
the lady lion- 
tamer —“domp- 
teuse,” I believe 
they call them— 
“Why is your 
lion covered with 
wreaths ?” 
“Alas: sit’ 
she replied. 
“It is the anni- 
versary of my 
husband’s_ death. 
The lion swal- 
lowed him !” 
The Chairman 
promptly called 


’ 
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HASSALL'S ILLUSTRATION TO EMBERTON'S MENAGERIE REMINISCENCE. 


upon Hassall to produce a lion lightly like this—and with a few bold, well-placed 
limned at lightning speed. strokes the artist produced an excellent por- 

“No slavish imitation of Briton Rivitre _ trait of a hirsute violinist on his way to the 
will be tolerated,” said the Chairman, and theatre, while at his side he portrayed a 





Hassall obeyed 
the injunction. 

You may search 
Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s works 
in vain and you 
will not come 
across a lion like 
that. 

When Huard’s 
turn came to 
oblige the com- 
pany he remarked 
that he would 
simply set down 
as faithfully as he 
could, in the 
brief time he 
had at his dis- 
posal, a little 
scene he had re- 
cently witnessed 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Covent Garden. 

Huard: Dra- 
matis persone: A 
musician anda 
small boy. The 
musician looked 





HUARD'S DELINEATION OF THE »USICIAN AND THE STREET ARAB. 


typical street 
gamin in the act 
of airing his 
recently - acquired 
Biblical know- 
ledge: “Wot O, 
Absalom! Mind 
the tree!” 

Garry: There 
is a good deal 
in the force of 
suggestion. The 
most amusing 
instance that I 
can recall hap- 
pened to a friend 
of mine who 
was going pic- 
nicking with his 
family. He hap- 

pened to be 

wearing a most 
ill-fitting pair of 
flannel trousers 

—the result, I 

suspect, of hav- 

ing been dipped 

in the river. I 

do not know 

whether you can 
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might be achieved, so he 
hung up an intimation on 
the arm of the statue to the 
effect that frock-coats in that 
style could be had at a 
great reduction. Then he 
would go out and hail passers- 
by, who stopped to admire 
the proportions of the effigy, 
and call their attention to the 
fit of the deceased worthy’s 
clothes, ‘‘ which he had the 
honour of making himself.” 
David Wilson, who hastily 
sketched the scene, wondered 
it had not occurred to the 
tailor to fit one of his own 
coats on the statue, while 
another member suggested 
that the name of the tailor 
might be given to all sculp- 
tured garments. ‘ Take the 
Peel statue!” he said. “ Peel 
always went to Shoot’s for 
his coats and Poole’s for 
his trousers. Why shouldn't 
their respective names be 
inscribed on the bronze?” 

































BAUMER’S ILLUSTRATION TO GARRY'S CORK- 
SCREW ANECDOTE. 


understand the kind of trousers 
I mean, but Baumer will oblige 
me by making it clear to you. 
I have already told him the story. 
Well, they had just left the house 
with the hamper and things when 
the wife suddenly caught sight of 
her husband’s trousers. 

“Oh, George!” she cried. 
“One of us will have to run 
back. We have forgotten the 
corkscrew ! ” 

Nobody gazing upon _ the 
trousers delineated in Baumer’s 
illustration could possibly forget 
such a thing as a corkscrew. 

The anecdote related by Hes- 
keth of the novel motor adver- 
tisement reminded Wornung of 
another yarn of the same kind. A 
sculptor had erected a statue of 
a certain statesman with his arm 
outstretched in close proximity 
to a small but enterprising tailor’s 
shop. It occurred to the tailor 











. DAVID WILSON’S SKETCH TO EXPLAIN THE STORY OF THE 
that a good stroke of business AboantwING Status. 
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BOYD'S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE PUGNACIOUS COOK. 


Boyd related a pathetic story 
of a diminutive gentleman who, 
after repeated trials, resolved to 
discharge his cook. He sum- 
moned her to his presence and 
informed her of his intention. 

“Ho!” responded the 
gentle creature. “ An’ may I 
arsk what arrangements you are 
makin’ for my removal ?” 

“ Arrangements! What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, it took six policemen 
to get me hout of my last 
place, and two of ’em was in 
orspital for a fortnight arter- 
wards.” 

Pears: Gentlemen, you all 
seem to be full of misplaced 
ingenuity this evening. Might 
I suggest something practical as 
well as pictorial ? A friend called 
upon me the other day with an 
idea which he intends to patent. 
It is a quadruplicate picture, 
really four pictures in one. It 
all depends on the way you 
hang it. This is the sort of 
thing I mean. 





The artist then proceeded 
to illustrate the great inven- 
tion which is to create a sen- 

} sation in the picture-buying and 
| picture-producing world. 

“ Think,” he continued, “ of 
the great saving in cost and 
in room to the patron who 
desires more than one picture. 
If you get tired of Orpheus 
supplicating, turn it upside 
down, or sideways, and you 
have excellent representations 
of the death of Thersippos, of a 
Greek acrobat, or of a warrior 
swimming. There ought to 
be thousands of pounds in the 
idea.” 

With Pears’s’ sketch, the 
last on the Club easel, the 
evening, so far as jokes and 
stories were concerned, came 
to an end. 
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PEARS'S DIAGRAM TO EXPLAIN THE NEWLY-INVENTED QUADRUPLICATE PICTURE. 











Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
By RUDYARD AIPLING. 


VIII. 

HAL O’ THE DRAFT. 
RAINY afternoon drove Dan 
and Una over to play pirates 
in the Little Mill. If you 
don’t mind rats on the rafters 
and oats in your shoes, the 
mill -attic, with its trap-doors 
and inscriptions on beams about floods and 
sweethearts, is a splendid place. It is lighted 
by a foot-square window, called Duck Window, 
that looks across to Little Lindens Farm, 
and the place where Jack Cade was killed. 

As they climbed the attic ladder (they 
called it the mainmast tree, out of the ballad 
of Sir Andrew Barton, and Dan 
“swarved it with might and 
main,” as the ballad says) they 
saw a man sitting on the window- 
sill. He was dressed in a 
plum-coloured doublet and tight 
plum -coloured hose, and he 
drew busily in a_ red -edged 
book. 

“Sit ye ! 
from a rafter overhead. 











Sit ye!” Puck cried 
See 


what it is to be beautiful ! 
Master Harry Dawe—pardon, 
Hal—says I am the very image 





of a head for a gargoyle.” 

The man laughed and raised 
his dark velvet cap to the chil- 
dren, and his grizzled hair 
bristled out in a stormy fringe. 
He was old—forty at least—but 
his eyes were young, with funny 
little wrinkles all round them. 
A satchel of embroidered leather 
hung from his broad belt, which 
looked interesting. 

“May we see?” said Una, 
coming forward. 

“Surely—sure-ly!” he said, 
moving up on the window-seat, 
and returned to his work with 
the silver-pointed pencil. Puck 
sat as though the grin were 
fixed for ever on his broad 
face, while they watched the 
quick, certain fingers that copied 


? 


ivory knife, carved in the semblance of a 
fish. 

“ Oh, what a beauty !” cried Dan. 

“Ware fingers! That blade is perilous 
sharp. I made it myself of the best Low 
Country cross-bow steel. And so, too, this 
fish. When his back-fin travels to his tail— 
so—he swallows up the blade, even as the 
whale swallowed Gaffer Jonah. . . . Yes, and 
that’s my ink-horn. I made the four silver 


apostles round it. Press Luke’s head. It 
opens, and then--—” 

He dipped the trimmed pen, and with 
careful’ boldness began to put in the 


essential lines of Puck’s rugged face, that 
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it. Presently the man took a 
reed pen from his satchel, 
and trimmed it with a little 


Vol. xxxii.—22. 


““ THEY SAW A MAN SITTING ON THE WINDOW-SiILL. 
Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling, in the United States of America. 
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had been but faintly revealed by the silver 
point. 

The children gasped, for it fairly leaped 
from the page. 

As he worked, and the rain fell, he talked 
—now clearly, now muttering, now breaking 
off to frown or smile at his work. He told 
them he was born at Little Lindens Farm, 
and his father used to beat him for drawing 
things instead of doing things, till an old 
priest called Father Roger, who drew illumin. 
ated letters in rich people’s books, coaxed the 
parents to let him take the boy as a sort of 
painter’s apprentice. Then he went with 
Father Roger to Oxford, where he cleaned 
plates and carried cloaks and shoes for the 
scholars of Merton College. 

“ Didn’t you hate that ?” said Dan. 

“T never thought on’t. Half Oxford was 
building new colleges or beautifying the old, 
and she had called to her aid the master- 
craftsmen of all Christendie—kings in their 
trade and honoured of Kings. I knew them. 
I worked for them: that was enough. No 
wonder ——” He stopped. 

“You became a great man,” said Puck. 

“They said so. Even Bramante said so.” 

“Why? What did you do?” Dan asked. 

The artist looked at him queerly. “Things 
in stone and such, up and down England. 
You would not have heard of ’em. To 
come nearer home, I re-builded this little 
St. Bartholomew church of ours. It cost me 
more trouble and sorrow than aught I’ve 
touched in my life. But ’twas a sound lesson.” 

“Um,” said Dan. ‘“ We had lessons this 
morning, please.” 

“T’ll not afflict ye, lad,” said Hal, while 
Puck roared; “only ’tis strange to think 
how that little church was re-built, re-roofed, 
and made glorious, thanks to some few godly 
Sussex ironmasters, a Bristow sailor lad, a 
proud ass called Hal o’ the Draft because, 
d’you see, he was always drawing and draft- 
ing; and”—he dragged the words slowly— 
‘and a Scotch pirate.” 

“Pirate?” said Dan. He wriggled like a 
hooked fish. 

“Even that Andrew Barton you were 
singing of on the stair just now.” He 
dipped again in the ink-well, and held his 
breath over a sweeping line. 

“Pirates don’t build churches, do they ?” 
Said Dan. ‘“ Or do they?” 

“ They help mightily,” Hal laughed. “ But 
you were at your lessons this morn.” 

“Oh, pirates aren’t lessons. It was only 
Bruce and his silly old spider,” said Una. 





“Why did Sir Andrew Barton help you?” 
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“T question whether he ever knew it,” said 
Hal, twinkling. ‘“ Robin, how a mischief’s 
name am I to tell these innocents what 
comes of sinful pride ?” 

““Oh, we know all about /#az,” said Una. 
“If you get too beany—that’s cheeky—you 
get sat upon, of course.” 

Hal considered a moment, pen in air, and 
Puck said some long words. 

“Aha! that was my case too,” hecried. “I 
was proud of—of such things as porches—a 
Galilee porch at Lincoln for choice—proud 
of Torrigiano’s arm on my shoulder, proud of 
my knighthood when I made the gilt scroll- 
work for Zhe Sovereign—our King’s ship. 
But Father Roger sitting in Merton Library, 
he did not forget me. At the top of my 
pride, when I should have builded the porch 
at Lincoln, he laid it on me with a terrible 
forefinger to go back to my Sussex clays and 
re-build, at my own charges, my own church, 
where us Dawes have been buried for ten 
generations. ‘Out! Son of my Art!’ said he. 
‘Fight the Devil at home ere you call yourself 
a man and a craftsman.’ And I quaked, and 
I went. . How’s yon, Robin?” He 
flourished the finished sketch before Puck. 

“Me! Me past, peradventure,” said Puck, 
smirking like a man at a mirror. “Ah, see! 
The rain has took off! I hate housen in 
daylight.” 

“Whoop! Holiday!” cried Hal, leaping 
up. “Who's for my Little Lindens? We 
can talk there.” 

They tumbled downstairs, and turned past 
the dripping willows by the sunny mill dam. 

“ Body o’ me,” said Hal, staring at the hop- 
garden, where the hops were just ready to 
blossom. “What are these vines? No, 
not vines, and they twine the wrong way to 
beans.” He began to draw in his book. 

“Hops. New since your day,” said Puck. 
“They’re an herb of Mars, and their flowers 
dried flavour ale. We say :— 

‘ Turkeys, heresy, hops, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.’ 

“Heresy I know. I’ve seen hops—God 
be praised for their beauty! What is Turkis ?” 

The children laughed. They knew the 
Lindens turkeys, and as soon as they reached 
Lindens orchard on the hill the full flock 
charged at them. 

Out came Hal’s book at once. “ Hoity- 
toity!” he cried. ‘“ Here’s Pride in purple 
feathers! Here’s wrathy Contempt and the 
Pomps of the Flesh! How d’you call them?” 

“Turkeys! Turkeys!” the children 
shouted, as the old gobbler raved and 
flamed against Hal’s plum-coloured hose. 
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where that old 
gaffer stands was 


























Nether Forge— 
Master John Col- 
lins’s foundry. 
Many a night has 
his big trip-hammer 
shook me in my 
bed here. Boom- 
bitty! Boom-bitty ! 
If the wind was 
east, I could hear 
Master Tom Col- 
lins’s forge at 
Stockens answer- 
ing his brother, 
Boom-oop ! Boom- 
oop ! and midway 
between Sir John 
Pelham’s _ sledge- 
hammers at Bright- 
ling would strike 

















THEY TUMBLED DOWNSTAIRS, AND TURNED PAST THE DRIPPING WILLUWs BY 


THE SUNNY MILL DAM, 


“Save Your Magnificence !” he said. “T’ve 
drafted two good new things to-day.” And 
he doffed his cap to the bubbling bird. 

Then they came through the grass to the 
knoll where Lindens stands. The old farm- 
house, weather-tiled to the ground, took 
almost the colour of a blood-ruby in the 
afternoon light. The pigeons pecked at the 
mortar in the chimney-stacks ; the bees that 
had lived under the tiles for generations 
filled the hot August air with their booming ; 
and the smell of the box-tree by the dairy- 
window mixed with the smell of earth after 
rain, bread after baking, and a tickle of wood- 
smoke. 

The farmer’s wife came to the door, baby 
on arm, shaded her brows against the sun, 
stooped to pluck a sprig of rosemary, and 
turned down the orchard. The old spaniel 
in his barrel barked once or twice to show 


he was in charge of the empty house. Puck 
clicked back the garden-gate. 
“D’you marvel that I love it?” said 


Hal, in a whisper. “ What can town folk 
know of the nature of housen—or land ?” 
They perched themselves a-row on the 
old hacked oak bench in Lindens garden, 
looking across the valley of the brook at the 
fern-covered dimples and hollows behind old 
Hobden’s cottage. The old man was cutting 
a faggot there. It was quite a second after 
his chopper fell that the chump of the blow 
reached their lazy ears. 
“Eh—yeh!” said Hal. 


“T mind when 


in like a pack o’ 
scholars, and ‘ Afze- 
haec-hoc’ they'd 
say, ‘ Hic-haec-hoc, till I fell asleep. Yes. 
The valley was as full o’ forges as a shaw 0’ 
cuckoos. All gone to grass now!” 

“What did they make?” said Dan. 

“Guns for the King’s ships—and for others. 
Serpentines and cannon mostly. When the 
guns were cast, down would come the King’s 
Officers, and take our plough-oxen to haul 
them to the coast. Look! Here’s one of 
the first and finest craftsmen of the Sea !” 

He fluttered back a page, and showed 
them a young man’s head. Underneath was 
written : “ Sebastianus.” 

“ He came down with a King’s order on 
Master John Collins for twenty serpentines 
(wicked little cannon they be!) to furnish a 
venture of ships. I drew him sitting by our 
fire telling Mother of the new lands he’d find 
the far side the world. And he found them, 
too! There’s a nose to cleave through un- 
known seas! Cabot was his name—a 
Bristow lad—half a foreigner. I set a heap 
by him. He helped me to my church- 
building.” 

“I thought that was Sir Andrew Barton,” 
said Dan. 

“Ay, but foundations before roofs,” Hal 
answered. ‘Sebastian first put me in the 
way of it. I had come down here, not to 
serve God as a craftsman should, but to 
show my people how great a craftsman I 


was. They cared not, and it served me 
right, one split straw for my craft or 
my greatness) What a murrain_ call 
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had I, they said, to mell with old -St. 
Bartholomew's? Ruimous she had been 
since the Black Death, and ruinous she 
should remain ; and I could hang myself in 
my new scaffold-ropes! Gentle and simple, 
high and low—the Hayes, the Fowles, the 
Tanners, the Collinses—they were all in a 
tale against me. Only Sir John Pelham at 
Brightling .bade me heart-up and go on 
Yet how could 1? Did I ask Master Collins 
for his timber-tug to haul a beam? The 
oxen had gone to Lewes after lime. Did 
he promise me a set of iron cramps or ties 
for the roof? 
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ship, chased by Andrew Barton up to Rye 
Port.” 

“Ah! The pirate!” said Dan. 

“Yes. While I am tearing my hair over 
this, Ticehurst Will, my best mason, comes 
to me shaking, and swearing that the Devil, 
horned, tailed, and chained, has run out on 
him from the church tower, and my men 
would work there no more. So I took ’em 
off the foundation, which we were strengthen- 
ing, and went into the Bell Tavern for a cup 
of ale. Says Master John Collins: ‘ Have it 
your own way, lad ; but if I was you, I'd take 

the — sinnification 





They never came (_ —— 


to hand, or else | 
they were spaulty | 
or cracked. So | 
with everything. 
Nothing said, but 
naught done ex 
cept I stood by 
them, and then 
done amiss. | 
thought the coun- 
tryside was fair | 
bewitched.” | 

“Tt was, surely,” 
said Puck, knees 
under chin. “Did 
you never sus- 
pect anyone ?” 

“ Not till Sebas- 
tian came for his 
guns, and John 
Collins played 
him the same 
dog’s tricks as 
he’d played me 
with my ironwork. 
Week in, week 
out, two of three 
serpentines would 


be flawed in the i 
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leave old Bar- 
tholomew’s 
Church alone!’ 
And they all 
wagged their sin- 
ful heads, and 
_agreed. Less 
afraid of the 
Devil than of me 
—as I saw later. 

“When I 
brought my sweet 
news to Lindens, 
Sebastian was 
limewashing the 
kitchen-beams 
for Mother. He 
loved her like a 
son. 

“*Cheer up, 
lad,’ he says. 
‘God’s where He 
was. Only you 
and I chance to 
be pure pute 
asses. We've 

+ been tricked, Hal, 
and more shame 
to me, a sailor, 
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casting, and only C————— 


4 that I did not 





fit to be re 
melted. Then 
John Collins 
would shake his head, and vow he could pass 
no cannon for the King’s service that were 
not perfect. Saints, how Sebastian stormed ! 
I know, for we sat on this bench sharing 
our sorrows inter-common. 

“When Sebastian had fumed away six weeks 
at Lindens and gotten just six serpentines, 
Dirk Brenzett, Master of the Cygnet ship, 
sends me word that the block of stone he 
was fetching me from France for our new 
font he'd hove overboard to lighten his 


*“TICEHURST WILL, MY BEST MASON, COMES TO ME SHAKING, AND 
SWEARING THAT THE DEVIL, HORNED, TAILED, AND CHAINED, HAS > 
RUN OUT ON HIM.” You 





guess it before. 
must leave 
your belfry alone, 
because the Devil is loose there; and I 
cannot get my serpentines because John 
Collins cannot cast them aright. Meantime 
Andrew Barton lies off the Port of Rye. 
What for? To take those very serpentines 
which poor Cabot must whistle for ; the said 
Serpentines, I'll wager my share of new con- 
tinents, being now hid away in Harry Dawe 
his church tower. Clear as the Irish coast 
at noonday !’ 
“** But selling cannon to the King’s enemies 
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is black treason—hanging and fine!’ I 
said. 

“<Tt is large, sure profit. I have been.a 
trader myself,’ says he. ‘We must be upsides 
with ’em for the honour of Bristol.’ 

“Then he hatched a plot, sitting on the 
limewash bucket. We gave out to ride o’ 
Tuesday to London and made a show of 
farewells in the street—especially to Master 
Collins. But in Wadhurst Woods we turned; 
rode home to the Watermeadows ; hid our 
horses in a willow-tot at the foot of the glebe, 
and stole a-tiptoe up hill to the church again. 
A thick mist, and a moon coming through. 

“IT had no sooner locked the tower door 
behind us than Sebastian goes over full length 
in the dark. 

“< Peat’ 


low, Hal. 


he says. ‘Step high and feel 
I’ve stumbled over guns before.’ 

“TI groped, and one by one—the tower 
was pitchy dark—I counted the lither 
barrels of twenty serpentines laid out on 
pease straw—no conceal at all! 

“*There’s two demi-cannon my end,’ says 
Sebastian, slapping metal. ‘They'll be for 
Andrew Barton’s lower deck. Honest 
honest John Collins ! So this -is his 
warehouse, his arsenal, his armoury! Now, 
see you why your pokings and _pryings 
have raised the Devil in Sussex? You've 
hindered John’s lawful trade for months,’ and 
he laughed. 

“A clay-cold tower is no fireside at mid- 
night, so we climbed the stairs to the bells, 
and there Sebastian trips over a cow-hide with 
its horns and tail. 

** Aha! The Devil has left his doublet ! 
Does it become me, Hal?’ He draws it on 
and capers in the slits of window-moonlight 
—won’erful devilish-like. Then he sits on 
the stairs, rapping with his tail on a board, 
and his back-aspect was dreader than his 
front, and a howlet lit in, and screeched at 
the horns of him. 

“*Tf you’d keep out the Devil, shut the 
door,’ he whispered. ‘ And that’s another 
false proverb, Hal, for I can hear your tower 
door opening.’ 

“<¢T locked it. 
key, then?’ I said. 

** All the congregation, to judge by their 
feet,’ he says, and peers into the blackness. 





Who a plague has another 


‘Still ! Stil, Hal! Hear ’em grunt ! 
That’s more o’ my serpentines. One— 
two—three—four they bear in! Faith, Andrew 


equips himself like an admiral! ‘Twenty- 
four serpentines !’ 

“As if it had been an echo, we heard 
John Collins’s voice boom up all hollow: 


173 
‘Twenty-four serpentines and two demi- 
cannon. ‘That’s the full tally for Sir Andrew 
Barton.’ 


“ * Courtesy costs naught,’ whispers Sebas- 
tian. ‘Shali I drop my dagger on his head ?’ 

“«They go over to Rye o’ Thursday in 
the wool-wains, hid under the wool-packs. 
Dirk Brenzett meets them at Udimore, as 
before,’ says John. 

“*QTLord! what a worn, handsmooth trade 
it is!’ says Sebastian. ‘I lay we are the 
sole two babes in the village that have not 
our lawful share in the venture.’ 

“There was a full score folk below, talking 
like Robertsbridge Market. We counted 
them by voice. 

“Master John Collins pipes: ‘The guns 
for the French carack must lie here next 
month. Will, when does your young fool 
(me, so please you!) come back from 
Lunnon ?’ 

“*No odds,’ I heard Ticehurst Will 
answer, ‘Lay ’em just where you’ve a mind, 
Mus’ Collins. We’re all too afraid o’ the 
Devil to mell with the tower.’ And the 
knave laughed. 

“Ah! ’tis easy enow for you to raise the 
Devil, Will,’ says another—Ralph Hobden 
by his cough. 

““* Aaa-men!’ roars Sebastian, and ere I 
could check him, he leaps down the stairs— 
won’erful devilish-like—howling no bounds. 
He had scarce time to lay out for the nearest 
than they ran. Lord, how they ran! We 
heard them pound on the door of the Bell 
Tavern, and then we ran too. 

“*What’s next?’ says Sebastian, looping 
up his cow-tail as he leaped the briars. ‘ I’ve 
broke honest John’s head.’ 

“* Get to Sir John Pelham’s,’ I said. ‘He 
is the only one that ever stood by me.’ 

“We rode to Brightling, and past Sir 
John’s lodges, where the keepers would have 
shot at us for deer-stealers, and we had Sir 
John down into his Great Hall, and when 
we had told him our tale and showed him 
the cow-hide which Sebastian wore still girt 
about him, he laughed till the tears ran. 

“* Wel-a-well!’ he says. ‘I'll see justice 
done before daylight. What’s your com- 
plaint ? Master Collins is my old friend.’ 

“ * None of mine,’ I cried. ‘ When I think 
how he and his likes have baulked and 
dozened and cozened me at every turn over 
the church-——’ And I choked. 

“* Ah, but ye see now they needed it for 
another use,’ says he, smoothly. 

““*So they did my serpentines,’ Sebastian 
cries. ‘I should be half across the Western 
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Ocean by now if my guns had been ready. 
But they're sold to a Scotch pirate.’ 
“*Where’s your proof?’ says Sir John, 
stroking his beard. 
“*] broke my shins over them not two 
hours since, and 


“ * Kindness — loving - kindness,’ says Sir 
John. ‘Questionless, in his zeal for the 
King and his love for you, John adds those 
two cannon as a gift. “Tis as plain as this 
coming daylight, ye stockfish !’ 

"oe ae 





I heard John 
give order where 
they were to be 
taken,’ says 
Sebastian. 

“‘Words! 
Words only,’ 
says Sir John. 
‘Master Collins 
is somewhat of 
a liar at best.’ 

“He carried 
it so gravely 
that, for the 
moment, I 
thought he was 
dipped in this 
secret traffic 
too, and _ that 
there was not an 
honest iron- 
master in Sussex. 

“*Name 0’ 
Reason !’ says 
Sebastian, and 
raps with his 
cow-tail on the 
table. ‘Whose 
guns are they, 
then ?’ 

* *V ours, mani- 
festly,’ says Sir 
John. ‘You 
come with a 
King’s order for 
‘em, and Master 
Collins casts 
them in his 
foundry. If he 
chooses to bring 
them up from 
Nether Forge 
and lay ‘em out 
in the Church 
Tower, why they 
are so much the nearer to the main road 
and you are saved a day’s hauling. Whata 
coil to make of a mere act of neighbourly 
kindness, lad !’ 

“*]T fear I requited him very scurvily,’ 
says Sebastian, looking at his knuckles. 
‘But what of the demi-cannon? TZzey are 
not in my order.’ 
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“HE HAD SCARCE TIME TO LAY OUT FOR THE NEAREST THAN 
THEY RAN.” 








says Sebastian. 
‘Oh, Sir John, 
Sir John, why 
did you never 
use the sea? 
You are lost 
ashore.’ And he 
looked on him 
with great love. 

“*«T do my 
best in m y 
station.’ Sir 
John strokes his 
beard again. 
‘But—suffer me! 
—you two lads, 
on some mid- 
night frolic into 
which I probe 
not, roystering 
around the 
taverns, surprise 
Master Collins’ 
—he thinks a 
moment—‘at his 
good deeds done 
by stealth, Ye 
surprise him 
cruelly.’ 

“¢Truth, Sir 
John. If you 
had seen him 
run!’ says 
Sebastian. 

**On this you 
ride breakneck 
to me with a tale 
of pirates, and 
wool-wains, and 
cow-hides, which, 
though it hath 
moved my mirth 
as a man, 
offendeth my 
reason as a 
magistrate. So I will e’en accompany you back 
to the tower with some few of my own people, 
and three or four wool-wains, and I'll be 
your warrant that Master John Collins will 
freely give you your guns, Master Sebastian.’ 
He breaks into his natural voice—‘I warned 
the old tod and his neighbours long ago that 
they’d come to trouble ; but we cannot have 
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half Sussex hanged for a little gun-running. 
Are ye content, lads?’ 

“*T’d commit any treason for two demi- 
cannon, said Sebastian. 

“* Ve have just compounded with treason- 
felony for the same bribe,’ says Sir John. 
‘Wherefore to horse, and get the guns.’” 

“But Master Collins meant the guns for 
Andrew Barton all along, didn’t he?” said 
Dan. 

“ Questionless, that he did,” said Hal. 
“But he lost them. We poured into the 
village on the red edge of dawn, Sir John 
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perished sooner than let Brightling overcrow 
them. Even that villain, Ticehurst Will, 
coming out of the Bell after his morning ale, 
he all but ran under Sir John’s horse. 

“ *?*Ware, Sirrah Devil!’ cries Sir John. 

“*Oh!’ says Will. ‘Market day, is 
it? And all the bullocks from Brightling 
here ?’ 

“I spared him his belting for that—the 
brazen knave ! 

* But John Collins was our masterpiece ! 
He happened along-street (his jaw tied up 
where Sebastian had clouted him) when we 





horsed, in half-armour, his pennon flying ; 
behind him thirty stout Brightling knaves, 
four abreast; behind them four wool-wains, 
and behind them four trumpets to triumph 
over the jest, blowing : Our King went forth 
to Normandie. When we halted and rolled 
the ringing guns out of the tower, ’twas for 
all the world like Friar Roger’s picture of the 
French siege in the Queen’s Missal-book.” 

“And what did we—I mean, what did our 
village do?” said Dan. 

“Oh! Bore it nobly—nobly,” cried Hal. 
“ Though they had tricked me, I was proud 
of them. They came out of their housen, 
looked at that little army as though it had 
been a post, and went their shut-mouthed way 
Never a sign! Never a word! They'd ha’ 








‘““WE POURED INTO THE VILLAGE ON THE RED EDGE OF DAWN.” 


were trundling the first demi-cannon through 
the lych-gate. 

“*T reckon you'll find her heavy,’ he says. 
‘If you’ve a mind to pay, I'll loan ye my 
timber-tug. She won’t lie easy on ary wool- 
wain.’ 

“That was the one time I saw Sebastian 
taken flat aback. He opened and shut his 
mouth, fishy-like. 

““* No offence,’ says Master John. ‘ You’ve 
got her so cheap I thought ye might not 
grudge me a groat if I help move her.’ Ah, 
he was a masterpiece! They say that morn- 
ing’s work cost John two hundred pounds, 
and he never winked an eyelid, not even 
when he saw the guns all rolled off to Lewes.” 

“ Neither then nor later?” said Puck. 
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“Once. "Twas after he gave St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the chime of bells. (Oh, there 
was nothing the Collinses, or the Hayes, or 
the Fowles, or the 


Dan looked towards the cottage. 

“Oh, I know. It’s that old oak lying 
across the brook. Pater always wants it 
grubbed.” 

In the still even- 





Tanners would not 
do for the church 
then! ‘Ask and .* 
have’ was their ( 
song.) We had 
rung ’em in, and 
he was in the tower 
with black Ralph 
Fowle, that gave us 
our rood - screen. 
The old man 
pinches the bell- 
rope one hand and 
scratches his neck 
with t’other. 
‘Sooner she was 
pulling yon clapper 
than -my_ neck,’ he 
says. That was all. 
That was Sussex— 
seely Sussex for 
everlastin’ !” 

“And what hap- 
pened after ?” said 
Una. 

“T went back 
into England,” said 
Hal, slowly. “ But 
they tell me I left 
St. Bartholomew’s 
a jewel—just about 
a jewel! Wel-a- 











ing they could hear 
old Hobden’s deep 
ro rumble 

, “Have it as 
you’ve a mind to,” 
he was saying. 
“But the vivers of 
her roots they 
hold the bank 
together. If you 
grub her out she'll 
all come tearin’ 
down, an’ next 
floods the brook’ll 
swarve up. But 
have it as you've 
a mind. The 
mistuss she sets a 
heap by the ferns 
on the trunk.” 

“Oh! I'll think 
it over,” said the 
Pater. 

Una laughed a 
little bubbling 
chuckle. 

“What Devil’s 
in that belfry?” 
said Hal, with a 
lazy laugh. 

“Why, the oak 








well! ”T'was done 
for and among my 
own people, and—Father Roger was right— 
I never knew such trouble or such triumph 
since. That’s the naturé o’ things. A 
dear—dear land.” He dropped his chin on 
his chest. 

““What’s your Father talking to old Hobden 
about ?” said Puck, opening his hand with 
three leaves in it. 


““* 1 RECKON YOU'LL FIND HER HEAVY," HE SAYS. 


is the regular bridge 
for all the rabbits 
between the Three Acre and our meadow. 
The best place for wires on the farm, Hobden 
says. He’s got two there,” Una answered. 
“ He won't let it be grubbed !” 

“Ah, Sussex! Silly Sussex for ever- 
lastin’,” murmured Hal; and the next 
moment their Father’s voice calling up to 
Little Lindens broke the spell. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AGE 8. 
From a Photo. by Baverstock, Marlborough. 


PAx<YRTHUR FOLEY WINNING- 
/ eH) TON-INGRAM, the f 
AA V7 | N-INGRAM, the fourth son 
WIA\Ai of the Rev. E. Winnington- 
lors ‘Sj Ingram, rector of Stamford, and, 
ried through his mother, grandson of 
the Bishop of Worcester, was born in 1858. 
Educated at Marlborough School, he 
eventually passed to Oxford, where, at Keble, 
he was under Dr. Talbot, who later became 
Bishop of Rochester, and was in 1901 His 
Majesty’s nominee for the very See that our 
subject now controls. 
After leaving the University his first 
curacy was at St. 
Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury, in 1884-5, 
after which he 
was for four 
years private 
chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lich- 
field, whom he 
left in 1889 to 
enter upon the 
work which 
ultimately 
brought him to 
the head of the 





Oxford House 

at Bethnal 
AGE 16. . 

Green. 


From a Photo, by Baverstock, Mariborough. 
Vol. xxxii.- 





AGE 12. : 
From a Photo. by Baverstock, Marlborough. 


During the years which elapsed until: he 
became rector of Bethnal Green in 1895, his 
strength of character, his strong individuality, 
and his kindness of heart not only won for 
him the love of all his parishioners, but 
attracted general attention. He brought un- 
tiring vigour to the work at Oxford House, 
work which was of so arduous a nature that 
it had proved almost too much for his pre 
decessor, Canon Henson, who had _ been 
forced to relinquish the position after having 
held it for only 
a year. His - 
ready wit and 
great ability in 
argument stood 
him’in good 
stead when, 
Sunday after 
Sunday, he used 
to stand, cheek 
by jowl, beside 
atheists and 
other ‘orators in 
Victoria Park, 
and speak in 
defence of 
Christianity 





with all the 
vigour at his AGE 18. 
com mand. From a « & Saunders, 
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AGE 2t. 
From a Photo. by M. Scherer & H. Engler, 
Dresde». 


duties, until a Bishop of 
Islington was appointed, 
were very heavy, though 
nothing. in comparison 
with those which devolved 
upon him in 1rgo1, when 
he was appointed Bishop 
of London, just seven- 
teen years after his 
ordination. 

An extraordinarily elo- 
quent preacher, it is, 
however, his intense 
earnestness that appeals 
most to his hearers, and 
sO convincing are his 
arguments and so strong 
his personality that he 
has done more to make 
fashionable people take 
a serious view of their 
responsibilities than any 
other preacher in the 
Church to-day, while 
his influence with the 
poorer classes is quite as 
strong. 

It was, in fact, to his 
powerful individuality 
that his success among 
the toilers of the East-end 
was so largely due, and 
many instances might be 
given of the extraordinary 
magnetism which he 
exercised over his humble 
hearers. On one occa- 
sion, for example, he 
addressed a huge meeting 


THE 


In 1896-7 he 
was appointed 
Rural Dean of 
Spitalfields, and, 
later, Canon of 
St. Paul’s, being 
raised, to the 
Bishopric of 
Stepney very 
shortly after- 
wards. At that 
time his work as 
Bishop was 
spread not only 
over East but 
over North Lon- 
don, so that his 
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of stokers at 
Beckton Gas - 
Works. Astrong 
teetotaler him- 
self, the Bishop 
made a power- 
ful plea for 
temperance and 
sobriety. Sud- 
denly a_ voice 
from the crowd 
called out, “Are 
you a teeto- 
taler?” ‘* Yes,” 
was the reply. 
“All right, 
then,” con- 


” 





AGE 30. 
From a Photograph. 





AGE 36. 
From a Photo. by Eltivtt & Fry, 








AGE 24. 
From a Photo. by Van der Weyde. 


tinued the interrupter, 
“you can goon. If you 
wasn’t, I wouldn’t listen 
to you.” Surely no other 
incident in Dr. Ingram’s 
career could better illus- 
trate the truth of his firm 
conviction that in the 
East-end of London, more 
than in any other part of 
his diocese, a reformer 
must, above all things, 
practise what he preaches. 

One of the most strik- 
ing features of the 
Bishop’s active diocesan 
work is the extraordinary 
success that has attended 
the missions which he 
has recently conducted in 
various parts of the 
Metropolis. The work 
involved in these spiritual 
campaigns was naturally 
enormous, but the Bishop 
has been able to satisfy 
himself that he has suc- 
ceeded in rousing his 
hearers from that spirit of 
apathy which  unfortu- 
nately is so closely associ- 
ated with modern Church 
life. That Dr. Ingram’s 
missionary efforts will be 
even more vigorously 
directed and, if possible, 
even more successful in 
the future is beyond 
question, 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON—PRESENT DAY, 


From a Photo. by Lafayette, 
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Humour by Post. 


ILLUSTRATED CHIEFLY FROM DRAWINGS BY PHIL May. 


VERY decade has its popular 
craze, and there can be no 
doubt postcarditis is at present 
afflicting several millions of 
rational human beings. And, 
to tell the truth, the mania for 
buying, sending, and collecting picture post- 
cards has small need of justification. Of 
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course, there are certain lazy individuals who 
find in the picture post-card a superb labour- 
saving device. Nowadays, when they go 
abroad, instead of the lengthy epistles of 
quondam times descriptive of the Alps, the 
Italian Lakes, the Riviera, and the Eternal 
City, they merely expend a matter of five 
centimes on a postal pic- 
ture, partially disfigure it 
by inscribing “ Love,” “ All 
well and jolly,” “ Having 
a ripping time,” and drop 
it into the nearest official 
receptacle with a sigh of 
relief and the proud con- 
sciousness of having done 
their duty. Millions of 
such cards are dispatched 
annually. It takes a strong- 
minded man to resist the 
practice. And why should 
he resist it? Picture post- 
cards are got up with the 
highest artistic skill. Many 
eminentartists are employed 








in their preparation. Numbers of them are 
in themselves miniature works of art. 

But there is one description of card which 
does not pretend to be geographical, topo 
graphical, historical, or histrionic, being 
frankly intended to amuse. It is the lineal 
descendant of the coloured broadsides of 
Bunbury, Gillray, Rowlandson,.and Cruik- 
shank, having superseded 
the vulgar comic valentines 
of the last generation. 


TAKE YOUR : 
Croce! Selecting from a _ wide 

range of subjects com- 

prising several thousand 

cards now going through 

2 His Majesty’s post, let us 


see what may be considered 
the public favourites. One 
of the first comic post-cards 
to appear in this country 
was drawn by a Frenchman, 
and by reason of its novelty 
enjoyed a great sale. As 
may be seen from the re- 
production here given, it 
depicted a dozen heads of 
the fair sex of most enter 
taining variety: the fat and the thin, the 
tall and the short, the amiable, the buxom, 
and the farouche. But when the novelty had 
somewhat worn away the public demanded 
something more subtle and ingenious. 

“We, therefore,” remarked Mr. Tuck, 
whose firm is the chief producers of 
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such cards, “set about engaging the most 
talented humorous artists in the country to 
compose our postal witticisms. What success 
they have attained you shall judge for your- 
self. From time to time 
our firm offers large prize 
competitions, whereby we 
are enabled to ascertain 
which cards are held in the 
greatest esteem by connois 
seurs. What we call our 
‘ Writeaway ’ series has prob- 
ably never been surpassed 
for humour or wide popu- 
larity. The last work under- 
taken by the late Phil May 
was a set of this series.” 
Take the scene depicted 
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round.” There is the radiant 
and elderly lover endeavour- 
ing to encircle the some- 
what extensive waist of his 
enchantress. All the world 
loves a lover. We arfe*in- 
terested in-his exploit; will 
he get round? Sometimes, 
it is to be feared, there isa 
great deal of affection going 
to waist. 

There is an amusing 
sketch by Phil May, who 
knew so well how to draw 
such subjects.:. a coster- 
monger. and his “donah” 
tenderly embracing. The 
hero in this case has had no difficulty in 
getting round. But these joint effusions have 
attracted the attention and shocked the 
propriety of a prim and vinegary female 
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in connection with the ba 

legend, “I wish I could : 
have persuaded you _ to Py may | 
stop.” The idea of the - F 

inscription will probably be obvious to all. in the background. Her exclamation 
It is the beginning of a communication, and naturally suggests the beginning of the sen- 
we are fortunately enabled to show the tence: “If you are not engaged——” 


sentence as completed by 
the late Dan Leno to an 
enthusiastic admirer: “ I 
wish I could have persuaded 
you to stop applauding me 
last night. It was a regular 
mystery to the house.” 

But the joke is not the 
uncompleted sentence. It 
is in the portly bore who 
insists upon warbling “‘ Tom 
Bowling ” and the desperate 
host who vainly regrets his 
lost opportunities. 

Another amusing example 
is by Mr. Lance Thackeray : 
“Tf I can manage to get 
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One realizes more than ever 
how humorous is the idea. 

Occasionally the sentence 
is virtually finished, as a 
convict might say on the 
eve of his release. The 
next card—“I simply had 
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a ripping time ”—might be 
posted off by any success- 
ful tourist from Clacton, 
Ramsgate, or Blackpool. 
Only it is to be hoped that 
the scene depicted would 
not be taken by the re- 
cipient as chronicling any 
recent incident in the holi- 
day career of his or her 
correspondent. Most of us 
have had an adventure 
with a dog, but a bulldog 
of these proportions and 
monstrous appetite for 
broadcloth would be a 





subject better fitted, we 
fear, for tragedy rather than 
comedy. 

“Do you think,” asks 
his stern and unbending 
jailer of the pathetic-visaged 
convict immured _ behind 





him—“do you think you 
will be able to get out?” 
The chances, we feel, are 
slight. ‘To those corre- 
spondents whose most fre- 
quent . beginning to an 
epistle is “I have nothing 
new,” and so forth, the 
figure. of the supremely 
shabby personage with the 
battered hat and tattered 
umbrella should make a 
distinct and _ irresistible 
appeal. 

One of the funniest of 
Phil May’s drawings of 
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To cricket - lovers the 
plight of the corpulent 
batsman shown in the next 
post-card explains itself : “ I 
hope you are not put out.” 
One can imagine hundreds 
of pretty girls who have em- 
ployed this card to mollify 
a somewhat indignant in- 
amorato the evening after 
the ball or theatre party. 

One of Phil May’s fun 
niest post-cards introduces 



























this “ Writeaway ” kind re 
presents an amateur eques- 
trian of the ’Arry type, who 
is mounting his steed right 
foot foremost in the stirrup, 
much to the contemptuous 
hilarity of the stable-boy. 
But his ejaculation gives 
the lead to some future 
correspondent puzzling how 
to commence his _ brief 
missive to—shall we say 
his mother-in-law ?-—“* How 


us to a patron and a waiter 
in a cheap restaurant. The 
patron has stood a great 
deal, but at last he recoils 
indignantly from the sim- 
pering waiter’s ultimate out- 
rage —an ancient but per- 
fervid egg. “It really is 
too bad.” 

“TI went off so suddenly,” 
begins Gladys in her post- 





are you getting on?” This 
seems a very commonplace 
epistolary début—“ I caught 
the train all right ”—but 
when the train is that of 
a lady’s skirt and the offen 
der a dashing Lifeguards- 
man who looks as if he had 
been melted and poured 
into his clothes, a new point 
is given to the expression. 
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y ROM Retooe Prosirms 
“PUNCH.” Wo Doveten No Tevmps ' 


card to George, in endeavouring to explain 
why she had not said “good-bye,” and then 
pauses to gaze upon the luckless sportsman 
whose horse has landed him in a duck-pond. 
A post-card that will appeal with irre- 
sistible force to all anglers depicts a patient 
and long - suffering disciple 
of Izaak Walton in the act 
of wistfully regarding the 
exasperating fish for which 
he has angled since early 
dawn, and which still shows 
no inclination whatsoever of 
allowing itself to be caught. 
Even the plaintive appeal, 
“T’'ve tried to catch you 
very often,” apparently fails 
to make any impression 
upon this obdurate fish. 
Perhaps few comic post- 
cards of the day have en- 
joyed a wider celebrity than 
the series of water-colours 
founded upon the intensely 
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amusing drawings by Mr 
Raven Hill which appeared 
in the pages of Mr. Punch. 
How vivid is the scene! 
How awkward is the situa- 
tion portrayed in “What Has 
Dummy Declated?” The 
irate and irascible colonel 
who is playing the hand, 
and his meek, apologetic 
partner. The man on the. 
right seems about to burst 
with jubilation. A_ solid 
sequence of clubs and two 
aces and two kings besides, 
and the little man has not 
gone “No trumps”! We 
can almost hear the colonel’s 
voice as he glares at him. 
In another of these draw- 
ings we are given an easy 
problem to solve—‘‘ Who 
doubled no trumps?” The 
odds are a hundred to one 
that the placid, self-com- 
placent gentleman with the 
cigar, in the foreground, 
had a good deal to do with 
the declaration, which in 
a misguided moment was 


bettered by the unhappy 
vis-a-vis of the  choleric 
colonel. 

Humorously misquoted 


Shakespearean quotations 
furnish forth another series of popular 
comic post-cards. Thus we have the phrase, 
“Fly further off, my lord, fly further off,” 
interpreted by a peer who is the victim 
of a motor misadventure, and is in 
danger of being impaled upon a fence-post 


~_—<— . 
Cpe s, 
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has been edified very much 
of late by the various 
legal illustrations of the 
query, “What is whisky?” 
In the caricaturist’s next 
drawing is conjured up a 
somewhat untoward domes- 
tic scene. The decanter 
and siphon explain the sleep- 
ing paterfamilias, and the 
thirst of the intruding small 
boy is chided by a voice 
from the decanter: “I am 
thy father’s spirit.” 

We are indebted to 
Messrs. Raphael ‘Tuck, 





unless he can contrive to 
take his groom’s advice. 

Anybody might (ungram- 
matically) make use of the 
phrase, “ Who do you think 
I ran across,” when refer- 
ring to an unexpected meet- 
ing with a mutual friend, 
but it is to be hoped that 
all correspondents do not 
intend it to be taken in the 
literal sense depicted in the 
above post-card. 

Another amusing card of 
this series is by Mr. Lance 
Thackeray. It is impossible 
to avoid feeling pity for 
the unfortunate horseman in his awkward Limited, for kind permission to reproduce 
predicament. The newspaper-reading world the cards described in this article 
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Vol. xxxii.—24, 








The Snuff-Box. 


By C. 


HE heath was a turmoil of 
wind and rain, blackening into 
night—a place where it was as 
easy to get lost as in the streets 
of an unfamiliar town. One 
road crossed it, but that was 
so wandering a way that foot - passengers 
mostly preferred to strike over the open 
country. In daylight this was not difficult, 
but in storm and darkness the traveller 
plunged through hollows and prickly gorse- 
bushes in angry uncertainty. 

On this particular night, however, the 
figure making across the heath kept his line 
of march with tolerable accuracy. Felthorpe 
knew the way; the instinct of old associa- 
tion was strong in him. It was years since 
he had trodden the heath, yet 
when a light shone out ahead of 
him it seemed that only yesterday 
he had seen the same signal glim- 
mer from the old house. He 
paused, and turned his head from 
the wind to draw a quiet breath. 
The rain slashed against his neck 
and made him shiver. “ I wonder,” 
he thought, “ whether I shall be 
in time ?” 

At the southern limit of 
the heath he came upon a 
high stone wall, past which 
ran the single road. In 
the wall was a heavy, solid 
gate, which permitted no 
view of what lay beyond. 
He turned the handle and 
set his shoulder 
against the gate; it 
gave and he passed 
through, closing it 
cautiously behind him. 
Evidently he was ex- 





pected. 

The front of the 
house which Fel- 
thorpe now  appro- 


ached was dark, save 
for one lighted win- 
dow. He mounted 
the steps surefootedly 
and tapped gently at 
the door, which was 
opened immediately 


by a manservant carry- 
ing a lighted lamp. 


“ue 


KENNETT 


MASTER GEORGE ! 


BURROW. 


“Master George!” the man murmured, in 
a delighted whisper. 

“Well, Brooks,” said Felthorpe. 
never expected to see me again, eh?” 

“T knew he’d sent you a message, sir. 
He told me. No one else knows. I left 
the outer gate unlocked on purpose.” 

“Is my cousin Frank Netley here ?” 

Brooks jerked his thumb towards a door 
which opened on the back of the hall. 
“He’s in there,” he said. “He spends his 
time rummaging amongst the papers instead 
of sitting with his uncle. But between you 


“Vou 


and me, sir, the squire don’t fancy his com- 
pany over much.” 

“ How is your master, Brooks ?” 

“ Going off quietly, sir. 


I believe his snuff 

















A DELIGHTED WHISPER.” 


THE MAN MURMURED, IN 
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keeps him alive. Come in here a moment, 
sir.” The man led the way into a little 
library. It was an extremely small room, but 
large enough to contain the few books which 
the squire never read. Brooks set the lamp 
upon the table. 

“Why, sir, you’re wringing wet, and I never 
noticed it before.” Felthorpe threw off his 
cloak and laid it across a chair-back ; his three- 
cornered hat, heavy with moisture, he placed 
on the table. Brooks stared disconsolately 
at his soaked stockings and breeches. 

“T think I could find a change for you, 
sir,” he said, “though it wouldn’t be a fit, 
and you were always proud of your figure, 
sir.” 

“My figure’s well enough, Brooks, but it 
hasn’t been much good to me.” 

“Tt might have been, sir.” 

“Ah! I might have sold it, you think? 
Well, I wasn’t that kind of man, Brooks.” 

Brooks sighed. “You wouldn’t care to 
borrow a change from Mr. Frank ?” 

“T see you must still have your joke, 
Brooks. . . . But Frank’s welcome to his good 
'uck. I could never play his game. I was 
born to be a poor man, but I’ve enjoyed my 
life, and that’s something to nurse in the 
memory.” 

“Yes, sir; yes,” said Brooks; “but it’s a 
pity to think of Mr. Frank coming into it all.” 

“T admit,” said Felthorpe, “that a few 
thousands would be most useful to me. Still, 
I don’t complain. When I quarrelled with 
your master I was in the right of it. Frank 
took the lady and gets the money. Brooks, 
bring me some wine to drink him joy of his 
bargain.” 

When Felthorpe was alone he stood before 
the fire, and the steam of his drying garments 
rose in a cloud about him. He did not 
mind the discomfort of his situation ; 
amongst other things he had been a soldier 
and fought in His Majesty’s wars. ~.What did 
trouble him- was the thought that the old 
man who ‘had summoned him was near 
his end. -They had both been too high- 
spirited and obstinate to agree, particularly 
over such a delicate matter as: the choice 
of a wife, but Felthorpe retained a very real 
affection for his uncle, and was saddened 
by the knowledge that the proud head was 
declining towards the grave. 

Brooks, with characteristic forethought, 
brought in glasses for two. Felthorpe filled 
them. 

“To my cousin Frank’s good fortune,” he 
said, and drained the glass. Brooks's still 
stood full. 
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“ Come, come, man, drink! If I bear no 
grudge, why should you ?” 

Brooks set the wine to his lips reluctantly. 
“If I wasn’t thirsty,” he said, “I wouldnt 
touch it.” 

“You should think better of your new 
master.” 

“He'll never be my master, sir. If he 
begged on his knees for me to stay I'd 
never do it. . . . I wanted to ask you, sir, 
whether I might come to you when the 
squire’s gone ?” 

“T thank you for the kind thought,” said 
Felthorpe—“ I thank you, Brooks. I know 
you mean it well. But I’m a poor man and 
have to be content with one servant, and he, 
poor wretch, doesn’t get his wages as regularly 
as I could wish.” 

“Let me be the one, sir,” Brooks entreated, 
“and the wages may wait your convenience, 
sir. 

“This is very touching,” said Felthorpe. 
“T always thought well of you; long “nn 
you helped me out of many scrapes. I'll 
think of it, Brooks, I’ll think of it. Now 
take me to the squire.” 

As they crossed the hall towards the 
staircase Mr. Frank Netley emerged from 
his room. He drew back at the sight of 
Felthorpe, and bowed stiffly. 

“T was not aware,” he said, “ that we had 
a visitor, Brooks. Why was Mr. Felthorpe 
not announced ?” 

“T am going now, sir,” said Brooks, “to 
announce Mr. Felthorpe to my master.” 

Mr. Netley winced. “ You had first better 
ascertain whether your master is awake,” he 
said. “Come in here, George, till Brooks 
returns.” 

Felthorpe followed him into the room and 
continued the process of drying himself 
before the fire. 

“Was it wise of you to come here?” 
Netley asked, laying his thin, clasped hands 
on the table before him and frowning at the 
bent fingers. “Considering the strained 
relations between our uncle and yourself, it 
strikes me as inconsiderate that you should 
intrude at such a time.” 

“ Intrude ?” cried Felthorpe. “I am here 
at my uncle’s express invitation.” Mr. Netley 
started and unclasped his fingers. -“ And in 
any case,” Felthorpe added,. “I should not 
hesitate to at least be within call when the 
head of the house whose name I bear is 
dying.” 

“ Well, well, we will not argue the point.” 

Felthorpe drew his sword and wiped a little 
moisture from the blade. 
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“A most uncomfortable night!” he said. 
The sword slipped back into its place. 

“You are careful of your weapon,” Netley 
said. 

“ As of a child,” Felthorpe answered. “A 
touch of rust makes me feel ashamed. If I 
were engaged and knew it to be there, I 
should consider I was doing my adversary :a 
discourtesy. One must keep on as good 
terms with one’s sword as with oneself.” 

“*Tis an easier matter, I imagine.” 

“TI never found it so,” said Felthorpe, 
lightly. “If ever the day comes when I 
know myself to have done an unworthy 
action—not a foolish, mind; one is often 
foolish—on that day I shall lay aside my 
sword for ever.” 

“A: very pretty sentiment,” said Netley, 
with a sneer. 

“Tis more than sentiment, I assure you. 
Such a compact with his weapon keeps a 
man’s hands clean.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Netley. 

“You and I are not likely to agree upon 
the point,” Felthorpe said, somewhat hotly. 

“T fear not,” answered the other. 

The embarrassed silence which followed 
was broken by Brooks, who entered to say 
that the squire wished to see both gentlemen 
together. “He's awake,” Brooks added, 
“and clear in the head as wine in the 
glass.” 

Mr. Netley led the way upstairs in silence. 
Brooks, who brought up the rear, closed the 
door after the cousins with a very knowing 
grin. 

Old John Felthorpe, the squire of Mitton, 
lay on his back in the midst of a great bed. 
He preferred, he told his nurse, to die on 
his back, so that he might see out of both 
eyes to the end. The face was very old and 
pinched, although some colour still lingered 
in the weathered cheeks ; the eyes were clear 
and searching, and a curious effect was given 
to the whole countenance by the blackness 
of the hair, which time had left unsnowed. 
He first turned his head towards Felthorpe. 

“Ah, George,” he said, “so you’ve come 
to see the last of an old sinner! Shake my 
hand—there’s not much strength in it now. 
Have you repented yet ?” 

Felthorpe smiled and shook his head. 
“My dear uncle,” he said, “let us forget 
that little matter.” 

“Frank repented long ago. 
Frank ?” 

“T have repented nothing, sir, which I did 
at your wish.” 

The squire turned to Felthorpe again. 


Didn’t you, 
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“ You were well out of that bargain, George. 
The lady—but we won’t discuss her. .. . I 
suppose you two are good friends?” 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Fel- 
thorpe. “I have no reason to be other than 
good friends with Frank. What little envy I 
felt towards him vanished long ago.. I have 
lived much in the world since then and learnt 
my lesson.. I-regret neither my refusal of a 
wife nor the loss which you decided should 
follow that refusal. I did not question your 
motive then, nor do I now. Iam only glad 
that you thought well enough of me to wish 
to see me again.” 

“T always thought well of you, sir. It 
was your stubbornness that set my prickles 
up. But you took your own way, knowing 
the consequences. And now, I suppose, 
you're stubborn still ?” 

Felthorpe laid a hand over one of the old 
man’s. 

“T am stubborn still,” he said, “and I 
have the presumption to believe that you 
would think more poorly of me if I were not.” 

“Frank,” said the squire, “hand me my 
snuff-box.” 

Mr. Netley took from the mantelpiece a 
jewelled snuff-box and placed it in the old 
man’s palm. It was a large box, suggesting 
a great capacity for snuff-taking in the owner. 
In the centre of the lid was a miniature of 
King Charles I., for the descendants of whose 
house the squire had the warmest regard, 
although prudence had prevented him from 
compromising himself in the ’45. The 
miniature was surrounded by a circle of fine 
gems, alternate brilliants and sapphires ; then 
came a ring of blue and gold enamel, and 
outside that again a border of smaller jewels. 
The sight of so much palpable wealth made 
Netley’s eyes glitter. 

“The idiot who presumes to doctor me,” 
said the squire, “insists that my snuff-box 
shall be kept upon the mantelpiece, out of 
my reach, so that when I want a pinch I 
have to ask someone to hand it to me. His 
idea, poor fool, is that I shall take less so 
than if the box were within reach. I humour 
him, you see.” He paused to gather breath. 

“ Sir, you exert yourself too much,” said 
Felthorpe. 

“When a man’s dying he must say what 
he has to say as quickly as his breath will 
let him. . . . This snuff-box, George, I leave 
to you, with all it contains.” 

“Tt will not contain much, sir,” said 
Felthorpe, smiling, “if you keep it so close 
to you.” 

“ Frank here,” continued the squire, “ will 
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not grudge you so small a thing as the snuff- 
box ; he has all the rest. I give it to you 
because you bear my name, and the box was 
presented to a common ancestor for a service 
which he performed for the old Chevalier St. 
George. I make only one condition—that 
you will not part with the box save td one of 
your own name.” 

“T accept your gift and the condition 
gladly,” said Felthorpe. “If you had asked 
me what personal trifle——” 

“Trifle ?” interjected Mr. Netley. 

“ Trifle,” repeated Felthorpe, “I should 
have preferred out of all that the house 
contains, I should have named the snuff- 
box.” 

“Frank, as befits an heir,” said the old 
man, grimly, “has, no doubt, in making his 
calculations, set down the snuff-box as an 
item. I am sorry, Frank, to give you 
occasion for any alteration in the total. I 
should myself value the box at a hundred 
guineas.” 

“Having regard to its historical associ- 
ations,” said Netley, “I should put the figure 
at one hundred and fifty.” 

“Well, well! . . . You don’t grudge your 
cousin this trifling token of my respect for 
his obstinacy ?” 


SNUFF- BOX. 
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Mr. Netley waved 
a deprecating hand. 
“My dear uncle,” he 
said, “you know how 
absolutely I respect 
any decision you may 
make.” 

A dry chuckle pro- 
ceeded from the 
old throat. 

“You may re- 
spect the deci- 
sion,” he said, 
“though not al- 
ways its results, 
particularly where 
such a matter as 
marriage is in- 

~~ volved. But I 
will name no 
names of women 
in my last hours. 
I wish to die 
peacefully.” 

“You speak 
more bitterly than 
you feel, sir,” 
said Felthorpe. 
“ There are names 
which you might 

breathe with reverence. Do you forget that 

you were once young ?” 

“T thank you for the reminder. One 
so easily forgets small matters!” He lay for 
some minutes with closed eyes. The lines in 
his face appeared to soften ; the sardonic old 
lips smiled quite tenderly. “ Leave me,” he 
said, and added: “Don’t quarrel. I shall 
not die to-night.” 

Nor did he. Felthorpe established himself 
in the library, where he was assiduously 
attended by Brooks, who declined to wait 
on Mr. Netley personally. The faithful 
servant and the young heir to the snuff- 
box made excursions into the past which 
had for both of them a thrilling, though 
benign, association. Of the future destiny 
of the estate they did not speak; that 
was beyond their influence, and would pass 
out of their lives completely ; it was as well 
to leave the subject alone. ‘They knew that 
directly the breath was out of the squire’s 
body Mr. Netley’s wife would descend upon, 
and take possession of, the house and every- 
thing in it. She was staying, Brooks said, at 
the Goat and Compasses, across the heath. 
The old man had declined to have her under 
his roof. “ Frank, like a fool, married her at 
my request,” he had said, “ and at my request 
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she must remain outside my door. I can 
never forgive George for thwarting me, nor 
can I forgive Frank for obeying me. Idiots, 
both of them !” 

“ Brooks,” said Felthorpe, “when all is 
over I shall go away at once. The funeral 
would be too much for me with that vixen in 
attendance.” 

“But I must wait, sir 
blankly. 

“You must follow me to town later. I’ve 
decided that if you still, on serious reflection, 
wish to share my evil fortunes, you may do 
so. But consider the risks first !” 

“T’ll take ’em, sir, gladly !” 

“Very well,” said Felthorpe. 
experiment fails we can part.” 

“We sha’n’t part, sir.” 

The following afternoon, on the stroke of 
three, the squire died. He died with the 
snuff-box in his hand. Two hours later Mrs. 
Netley arrived from the Goat and Compasses 
in a springless cart, intent upon taking up 
the reins of government. ‘To her astonish- 
ment, however, her husband’s attitude was 
not so complacent as she had anticipated. 
She emerged from an interview with him 
pale and mortified, tearful and trembling 
with anger. It appeared that there was 
nothing for her to do, or, at any rate, no- 
thing which she was to be allowed to do. 
Reproaches and _ hysterics, her ancient 
weapons, had not availed to move the obdu- 
rate heir. But as the old house was much 
more comfortable than the Goat and Com- 
passes, and she could exercise her passion 
for spying, she stayed to plot revenges. 

As for Felthorpe, there remained for him 
nothing but to take his snuff-box and depart. 
Yet, as he stood beside the bed and looked 
into the quiet face which death had touched 
into complete repose, it seemed little short 
of sacrilege to transfer from the hand of the 
dead into the pocket of the living that 
glittering gift of a King’s son. The fingers, 
too, had closed so fast about it that only by 
force could it be released. Felthorpe glanced 
across at Netley, who was keeping watch in 
the death-chamber lest his cousin should 
take a fancy to remove some trifle to which 
he was not entitled. 

“Frank,” said Felthorpe, “I think I shall 
not take away my gift, after all. Let it be 
buried with him. ‘To a man such as I am 
a piece of honest sentiment is better than a 
few gems. I’m a fool, no doubt. But it will 


” 


said Brooks, 


“If the 


please me better to think of the old box 
going with him.” 
“ As you will,” said Mr. Netley, indifferently. 
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“Tt’s a pity,” he added, “that the terms of 
the gift prevent you from selling it.” 

“Tn any case I should not have scld it.” 

“Forgive me if I underestimated your 
means.” 

* You could hardly do that. ... I suppose 
to you it is inconceivable that a man should 
prefer to starve rather than to part with such 
a piece of family history as that ?” 

“Quite inconceivable,” said the other. 
“And, moreover, I don’t believe in the 
possibility of such folly.” 

“ Ah!” said Felthorpe. “ There are follies 
in the world, believe me, finer than you are 
ever likely to believe in. Perhaps it is to 
one’s advantage to be blind to them.” 

Felthorpe bent down and kissed the dead 
man’s forehead reverently. Then he held 
out his hand to Netley. 

“Well,” he said, “let us part friends. I 
bear you no grudge. Good-bye.” 

“You will not remain to the end ?” 

“No. To-night I shall post back to 
town.” 

“ And you have decided to leave the snuff 
box ?” 

“T wish it to be buried with him.” 

They parted, and Felthorpe went down- 
stairs to the library. - There he lingered, loth 
to leave, for the last time, a house so full of 
memories. He could not but feel that the 
maintenance of the old traditions had devolved 
upon shoulders little inclined to uphold them 
worthily, though there was some satisfaction 
in the thought that the new master did not 
bear the ancient name. But in that fact 
there was a disturbing element as well, for 
upon him descended the necessity for hand- 
ing on the name untarnished—a trust barren 
in all save honour. Felthorpe did not doubt 
his own capacity, but his ambition prompted 
him to make more of a show in the world 
than could be attained on a credit already 
somewhat strained. 

The afternoon was wearing towards twilight 
when he summoned Brooks. The old 
servant was full of pity for himself that he 
could not at once escape from the new 
authority. 

“It’s my belief,” he said, sniffing, “that 
Mr. Netley has locked up his lady to keep 
her quiet.” 

“T’m not surprised at that, Brooks,’ 
Felthorpe. “She always had a tongue.” 

“ How are you going, sir?” 

“T shall walk to Dorking and post on 
from there.” 

“Why walk, sir? There are horses in the 
stables.” 
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said 
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“Let them remain there. My cousin’s 
property is at his own disposal. ... My 
cloak, Brooks.” 

“T shall follow you in a week, sir.” 

“Very good. If you think better of your 
decision and prefer to continue your service 
here, let me know.” 

Brooks shook his head. 
master now, sir,” he said. 

They went down to the great gate together 
and passed 
through. Dark- 
ness was gather- 
ing over the 
heath, blotting 
out the land- 
marks, obliterat- 
ing the heathery 
hollows. 

“Have you 
got the snuff-box, 
sir?” Brooks 
asked. 

“What do you 
know about the 
snuff-box ?” 

“T was in the 
squire’s con- 
fidence, sir,” 
Brooks answered, 
proudly. “I knew 
it was for you.” 

“No, I haven’t 
got it.” 

“You 
for that 

“Hush! 3 
left it in my 
uncle’s hand. He 
died with it 
there, and I wish 
it to be buried 
with him.” 

“Tt’s mad- 
ness! You don’t 
know what you’re 
doing, sir. It'll 
never be buried 
with him. Do you think Mr. Netley would 
let that go underground ?” 

“Do you mean that he’d dare to take it 
for himself ?” 

“Dare! His fingers would itch till he 
couldn’t keep them off it.” 

“Tf I thought that!” 
went to his sword. 

“Go back and see!” Brooks 
shrieked in his excitement. 

“T might do that,” said Felthorpe, “I 


“You're my 


left it 





Felthorpe’s hand 


almost 





‘HE DREW BACK WITH A TERRIFIED GASP.” 
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might do that. But to suspect him of such 
conduct seems a stain upon myself.” 

“Go back and see,” Brooks repeated, and 
he pushed the gate open softly. A light 
shone from the window of the death-chamber, 
and a shadow moved across the blind. 

Felthorpe, closely followed by Brooks, re- 
traced his steps, mounted the stairs quietly, 
and suddenly entered the still room. The 
snuff-box was no longer in the dead man’s 
hand ; it was in 
Mr. Netley’s, who 
was examining it 
with the most 
eager scrutiny. 

* Ah, cousin,” 
said Felthorpe, 
“T have changed 
my mind, you 
see |” 

Netley was 
completely taken 
by surprise. He 
drew back with a 
terrified gasp, 
and the fleeting 
blood left his 
face livid. 

“Give it to 
me!” said Fel- 
thorpe, sternly. 


“Tt shall be 
returned to— 
to——.* He 


glanced fearfully 

at the bed. 
“Give it to 

me!” Felthorpe 


~ 


, repeated. “ To 
; rob the dead! 
i Shame on you, 
sir!” 
“Tt’s no longer 
yours!”’ cried 
Netley. 


“We will not 
argue,” said Fel- 
thorpe. He drew 
his sword and advanced the point towards 
Netley’s breast. ‘‘ Come, this is my way with 
such as you.” 

“You dare to draw upon me here ?” 

“T dare to draw anywhere upon a thief, in 
this room most of all, where you have laid 
hands upon the honourable dead. Come, 
sir, deliver that box to me.” 

“‘T will rouse the house !” 

“By all means do so,” said Felthorpe, 
advancing his point a little nearer. “ Brooks 
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is here already. Do you think a servant in 
the place would stir a hand against me? 
I have a mind to carry you before the nearest 
magistrate ; or, if you prefer to fight, draw 
and be done with this play-acting!” 

The steady approach of the keen steel 
was too much for Mr. Netley. At last he 
delivered the snuff-box into Felthorpe’s hand, 
not without an assumption of easy grace. 

“Once more,” said Felthorpe, “I wish 
you a very good day.” With that he turned 
and departed with 
the 
Brooks. 

“T must go 
you at once, 
Brooks said. 
house will be 
hot for me.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it 
will. Leave word for 
your things to be sent 
to my address. 
The rascal !” 

When the carriage- 
wheels were spinning 
townwards between 
hedgerows just green- 
ing to the spring, 
Felthorpe produced 
the snuff - box and 
gravely took a pinch 
from it. Brooks 
watched him with an 
expression of intense 
curiosity. 

“ Have you looked 
it over carefully, 
sir?” he asked. 

“Why, no; not very carefully.” 

“I'd search it, sir, if I were you.” 

“You are a most mysterious 
Brooks.” 

“©The snuff-box and all that’s in it,’ my 
master said, sir.” 

“ True,” said Felthorpe ; “and it’s half full 
of snuff.” 

Brooks chuckled and rubbed his hands 
together. “Give it to me for one moment, 
sir.” He closed and tapped the box ; then 
opened it again. “ There’s more than snuff 
there, sir,” he said. “ This belonged to a King.” 

“Explain!” cried Felthorpe ; “ explain !” 


delighted 


with 
sir,” 
“ The 
too 


person, 
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Brooks dexterously removed the lining of 
the box and disclosed below a little chamber 
closely packed with paper. 

“There!” he said. “It was his joke— 
his way. He told me all about it. Mr. 
Netley, sir, has a surprise in store.” 

Felthorpe removed the papers, unfolded 
them, and spread them on his knee. His 
eyes widened incredulously at the sight of 
five thousand pounds in so small a compass. 

* Brooks,” he said, “I have a mind to 


“HIS EVES WIDENED INCKEDULOUSLY AT THE SIGHT OF FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS 


IN SO SMALL A COMPASS, 


tear up these notes and throw them out of 
window.” 

“IT wouldn’t do that, sir.” 

“No, perhaps not. Do you know 
that you’re a very honest man ?” 

“*T was always that, sir.” 

“With this sum at my disposal,” said Fel- 
thorpe, musingly, “I must be a fool if I 
can’t make some way in the world. Yes; 
I'll take the money. This is my reward for 
being stubborn, Brooks.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Brooks. His face had 
assumed its ordinary expression of respectiul 
deference. 
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average reader may have 
a certain respect for statistics, 
but with that respect there is 
generally mingled something 
of dislike. Columns of figures 
are apt to overwhelm. ‘Thus 
was brought into vogue the popular diagram. 
But the popular diagram, especially when it 
, dealt with human figures to illustrate quanti- 
ties or qualities, was mathematically absurd. 
A man six feet high weighs twelve stone ; 
but it does not at all follow that a man three 
feet high weighs six stone. The popular 
statisticians in their pictorial embodiments 
give us height and breadth, but they take 
account in their mensuration of height alone. 
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It is obvious that this must strike the eye 
of the least intelligent observer as inexact. 
Let us present a new method, and with it a 
hint of how statistical diagrams can be made 
interesting. 

Suppose we begin with the religions of the 
world. Instead of putting all the figures in 
a meaningless level row like a squad of tin 
soldiers suspended in mid-air, of making the 
Roman Catholics twice the height of the 
Protestants, let us depict a scene as actually 
happening. A mere glance shows the pro- 
portions of the adherents of each of the 
seven great religions in existence amongst 
the inhabitants of the globe. Christianity 
possesses 563,000,000 adherents, of whom 
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Taoism Islamism, 


4,000,000, 222,000,000, 
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Vol. xxxii.—25. 





Judaism, 
9,000,000. 


Polytheism, 
130,000,000, 


Shintoism, 
18,000,000, 


Parseeism, 
150,000, 
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353,000,000 are Catholics and 210,000,000 


Protestants. After this comes the Worship 
of Ancestors (China) with 283,000,000 ; 
Brahminism (India), 223,000,000; and 


Islamism with 222,000,000. Polytheism 
accounts for some 130,000,000 souls, and 
Buddhism for some 107,000,000. Taoism 
comes next with 44,000,000.  Shintoism 
(Japan) numbers 18,000,000, and Judaism, 
9,000,000 adherents ; while Parseeism brings 
up the rear with 150,000. 

Next we may take the various callings in 
the United Kingdom. -Herewith is depicted 
a body of workers performing on a see-saw, 
at one end of which is the fisherman bear- 
ing the implements of his calling upon 
his back. Notwithstanding the Carlylean 
gospel, labour is not universally loved for 
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actually engaged in following agriculture for 
a livelihood. 

After farming, the most numerous in- 
dustrial class in the kingdom is the miner, 
who multiplies himself by 937,482. Next to 
these two numerous classes may be set those 
engaged in commercial pursuits (631,933), 
which include clerks and the shop-assistant 
class. The business man, representing these 
classes, is shown at the right-hand end of the 
industrial see-saw, which he bears down with 
the weight of his superior wealth. 

The fourth figure in size is the mill- 
hand (594,742), embodying all branches of 
textile manufacture in the kingdom. The 
492,149 makers of dress must not be taken 
as representing tailors alone, but all that class 
who minister to the outer man and woman. 
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itself alone, and the easiest callings would be 
uncomfortably crowded were they also the 
most remunerative. One is reminded of the 
leisurely personage who explained his reduced 
circumstances as the result of his chosen 
vocation. He was a fly-catcher in winter and 
a snow-shoveller in summer. “ But I stick 
to it, ma’am,” he added, “ because I was bred 
to the business and I ain’t learned no other.” 

Farming cannot be termed a_ lucrative 
calling ; wherefore the supply has never, 
perhaps, anywhere surpassed the demand. 
But it has great compensating advantages, and 
to day the Census shows that there are still 
more farmers than any other class of workers 
in the United Kingdom. According to the 
last returns there were 1,153,185 males 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

_ The figures, from left to right, represent: Fishermen, 61,537; Printers, 124,105; Navvies, 137,193; Carpenters, 338,179; 
Railway Employés, 320,514; Tailors, 492,149; Mill-hands, 594,742; Mining, 937,482; Agriculture, 1,153.18 ; Costermongers, 
52,144; Policemen, 62,437; Domestic Servants, 345,893; Commerce, 631,933. 


The next most numerous occupation is that 
of domestic servants, of whom there are no 
fewer than 345,893 in the kingdom, being run 
close by the carpenter. How many people 
in a thousand would guess the number of 
carpenters in Great Britain and Ireland? 
The answer is 338,179. The railway employé 
comes next with 320,514, which figures 
include engine-drivers, stokers, guards, porters, 
signalmen, shunters, and so forth. As to 
navvies, there are 137,193 of them, being 
more numerous than printers, of whom there 
are 124,105. Fishermen come next to 
policemen with 61,537; but it is a curious 
fact that there are nearly as many coster- 
mongers as fishermen (52,144). 

From male we turn to female occupations. 
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The first great fact which confronts us is that 
there are 1,641,154 domestic servants in these 
isles. Yet, oddly enough, we are constantly 
told that the demand is greater than the 
supply. One may reflect, however, that after 
all this only amounts to one woman in every 
fourteen is engaged in the very feminine and 
laudable endeavour to keep, for a pecuniary 
woman’s house in 
order. 

After domestics the most numerous female 
occupation is naturally concerned with dress. 
We find 903,646 women who are either 
dressmakers or concerned in the production 
of dress. After the dressmakers come the 
mill-hands, or, more properly speaking, the 
textile factory workers, who number altogether 
867,259. These, in turn, are followed by the 
shop-girls, of whom there are some 325,000. 

After the manufacture and fashioning of 
linen comes the 
cleansing of it, 
which accounts 
for there being 
226,690 laun- 
dresses in the 
United Kingdom. 

There are 
201,716 teachers, 
which reminds us 
of the great part 
played by women 
in educating the 
juvenile mind of 
the community. 

A sudden drop 
is noticed when 
we come to char- 
women, who num- 
ber 126,696. The 
bulk of this class 
is employed in 
London and the 
large cities. ‘There 
are 79,048 trained 
nurses in our 
midst, which re- 
minds us of the 
great strides made 
in this vocation 
since the days of 
Sairey Gamp. We 
wonder how many 
people will remem- 
ber, when they next 
have an interview 
with the harmless, 
necessary landlady, 
that there are no 





Dressmakers, 902,646; Mill-hands, 867,259; Shop-girls, 325,000; Domestic Servants, 1,641,154. 


FEMALE OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNIT 
In foreground: Laundresses, 226,690; Charwomen, 126,696 
79,048; Shopkeepers, 54,183 ; Landladies, 58,475. 

On table: Actresses, 6,798; Musicians, 26,098 ; Authors, 1,327. 


fewer than 58,475 of her? Quite an immense 
army, even judged by Continental standards, 
and fully able to visit justice on 100,000 
delinquent lodgers. 

Almost an even number of the fair sex 
chose shopkeeping as a means of livelihood 
(54,188), which, after all, is less than one 
female shopkeeper to 800 of the inhabitants. 
There are 26,098 musicians, but only 6,798 
actresses, which will surprise many mere men 
who have been accustomed to regard the 
picture post-cards in the shop windows. One 
would have thought that there were at least 
as many actresses as musicians. But the 
most surprising figures are in connection with 
the lady author or authoress. We have 
always been told that every woman comes 
equipped into the world to write a novel, and, 
judging by the volumes which teem forth 
from the press, it would almost seem as if 
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Journalists, 10,973; Actors, 6,470; Clergy, 51,665 ; 
every woman, or at least one woman in ten, 
availed herself of her birthright ; albeit, it 
appears that this is not the case. There are, 
in fact, only 1,327 professional lady authors 
and journalists in the United Kingdom, which 
wholly shatters the notion that there are at 
least 1,000,000 lady novelists. 

Turning to professions, within the four 
corners of an ordinary room we behold a 
curious and impressive scene. If the per- 
sonage who characterized this country as 
being a nation of shopkeepers had called it 
a nation of schoolmasters he would have 
been much nearer the mark. The school- 
master towers loftily above every other call- 
ing. The schoolmaster, of course, embraces 
all ranks of the teaching profession, from 
Oxford and Cambridge tutors to the humble 
first - form master at a small school, or 
even a primary teacher at a Board school. 
The class next to him is the clergy- 
man. 


There are 51,665 clergy of all de- 
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The figures, from left to right, represent: Lawyers, 27,184; Engineers, 14,052; 
Musicians, 23,545; Architects, 13,044; Doctors, 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 
Schoolmasters, 73,909; Authors and 
27,592; Artists, 15,294. 


nominations in these isles—nearly twice the 
number of barristers or doctors; 27,592 
doctors means one doctor for every 1,500 
persons in the community. On the whole, one 
would have thought there was a superfluity 
of lawyers (27,184), until one learns that the 
figures also comprise solicitors, and also 
perhaps when one remembers the vast 
numbers of briefless barristers that are, 
according to rumour, to be found within the 
purlieus of the Temple. We are told that 
this is not a musical country, yet we have 
amongst us no fewer than 23,545 musicians, 
and only a little more than half that number 
of engineers and surveyors, while there are 
13,044 architects in the kingdom. 

People say there are no painters nowadays, 
and yet the figure to the right of the diagram 
is a vivid assurance of the fact that there are 
15,294 of them, all but a scant hundred or 
so firmly convinced that the Royal Academy 
is annually doing them an injustice. It 
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should be mentioned, however, that these 
figures include both sculptors and engravers. 
The figure at the desk, apparently hard at 
work reporting the confabulation between 
the schoolmaster and the parson, is intended 
to represent the literary and journalistic 
profession. It will be seen that in size he is 
much smaller than the musician, doctor, or 
painter. 

Few professions make such a stir in the 
world as that of the actor, and yet there are 
only 6,470 of him, almost equally balancing 
the number of actresses. The actor is but a 
quarter of the physical proportions of the 
lawyer. 

Suppose we now choose another theme 
upon which to shed a clear, convincing light 
by means of our animated statistics. If all 
the petty officers and seamen of the Royal 
Navy were rolled into one, we should have a 
figure approaching in physical proportions 
the "honest Jack Tar who is seated in 
pleasant scrutiny of the admirals of the 
British Navy, who are embodied in one tiny 
figure in the palm of his hand. In this 
scrutiny he is 
joined by the con- 
centrated essence 





of the Royal 
Marines. The 
next figure in 


point of size re- 
presents the boys 
of the Navy, of 
the number of 
7,216.  Immedi- 
ately in front are 
the captains and 
commanders 
(4,702) rolled into 
one. The figure 
on the coil of 
ship’s cable de- 
picts the  coast- 
guard. The two 
remaining figures 
represent lieuten- 
ants and sub-lieu- 
tenants (1,590) 
and warrant 
officers (1,836). 
Turning to the 
Army, the reader 





will note the 
gigantic —_— propor- 


tions of the cap- 
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Petty Officers and Seamen, 89,031 ; Admirals, 92 ; Royal Marines, 20,211; Boys, 7,216. 
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Among the commissioned officers we find 
4,214 captains and about half that number of 
majors (2,575). ‘The elderly officer in the 
centre of the picture who is engaged in super- 
ciliously twirling his eye-glasses represents 
the colonels of the British Army, of whom 
there are some 670. Almost equal to the 
colonel in point of size is the lieutenant- 
colonel, who multiplies himself by 600. 
The small figure on the left of the colonel, 
in whose outstretched hand may be seen 
that weapon which is mightier than the 
sword, is intended to represent the generals 
(210), while the remaining figure in the 
group typifies the eight field-marshals which 
our Army boasts. 

What is the comparative popularity of the 
various sports in this kingdom? This we 
see with one rapid coup d’ei/ over the diagram 
representing sport. Here are shown the 
devotees of cricket, football, tennis, golf, 
bowls, and the other familiar pastimes. 

The statistics in this department have been 
obtained with great difficulty, but from so 
many well-informed sources as to cause the 
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Lieutenant-Colonels, 600. Colonels, 670. 


proportions given to be relied upon as being 
accurate in the main. The aggregate of all 
the cricket clubs, large and small, in the 
kingdom, combined with an estimate of 
players who are not members of clubs, 


including the public schools, gives a total of 
570,000 persons, young and old, who partici- 
Football comes 


pate in the national game. 
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_ Majors, 2,575. a good second 
with 520,000. A 
Rugby player 
has here been 
represented by the 
artist to typify 
both styles of the 
game, although 
Association _foot- 
ball predominates. 

As to tennis, a 
fair estimate of 
its devotees comes 
to a total of 
403,000. We find 
the golfer with his 
3,130 flourishing 
clubs (no pun in- 
tended) numbers 
380,000 __ players, 
while few would 
suspect the enor- 
mous popularity 
of bowls, especially 
in the North, the 
figures for which 
have been com- 
piled at 286,000. 
Croquet is respon- 
sible for 172,000 players, while the propor- 
tions of the hockey-player are seen to be 
nearly the same, with 161,000 devotees. 

The exciting and interesting game of bad- 
minton is found to number only some 17,000 
adherents, while lacrosse furnishes a healthy 
and successful pastime for 14,000 players. 
Baseball numbers some 13,000 adherents, 
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while there are 8,000 polo-players in the 
kingdom. So much for sport as embodied 
in characteristic figures of its votaries. 

Lastly, it must prove interesting to ascer- 
tain the relative popularity of some of the 
great lights in fiction-writing for the past 
quarter of a century. This we must do 
on the basis of figures courteously pro- 
vided by the great libraries of the kingdom. 
From Mudie’s, on the one hand, to the 
London Library on the other, we find that 
the giants of English fiction, Dickens and 
Thackeray, although somewhat diminished 
during the last decade, still maintain a great 
superiority. Mr. Hall Caine’s dimensions 
show an impressive accretion of tissue. Nearly 
equal to him in physical proportions we find 
Miss Marie Corelli, who is in turn closely 
followed by Scott and Lytton. In the fore- 
ground we see Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. 
]. M. Barrie, while close behind them we may 
recognise the features of the gifted authoress 
of “ Robert Elsmere.” Robert Louis Steven- 
son is depicted in the centre of the group, 
and looking over his head we may discern Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Stanley Wey- 
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man. Charlotte Bronté, Anthony Trollope, 
Mr. Zangwill, and Mrs. Henry Wood are to 
the right of the picture. Charles Reade and 
Charles Kingsley have run each other close 
in point of popularity in the course of twenty 
years, while the demand for their works has 
been less than the demand for Lytton. 
Standing on a pile of books, apparently 
engaged in an animated conversation, are 
Messrs. Henry James and George Meredith, 
whom one would have suspected to be 
larger. Mr. Thomas Hardy and Miss Braddon 
may be noticed on the extreme left, while 
the remaining figure in the group is that of 
Mr. E. F. Benson, whose popularity in the 
“Dodo” year would have far surpassed 
Dickens, and here has somewhat unkindly 
turned his back to the reader. 

It should be pointed out that this diagram 
does not pretend to apportion the degree of 
contemporary literary reputations. It only 
shows what kind of fiction has been most read 
by the masses during the past twenty years. 
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THE COMPARATIVE POPULARITY OF ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 
Reading from left to right the authors depicted are as follows: 
‘ Humphry Ward, Mr. J. M. 
Thackeray, Scott, Dickens, Mr. Henry James, Charlotte Bronté, Mr. George Meredith, 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, Miss Braddon, Miss Marie Corelli, 
Barrie, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. Stanley 


Benson, 


















Ne Ma "VE just been drinking a 
aN i =] man’s health,” said the night 
rie Vase watchman, coming slowly on 
RCp] eae to the wharf and wiping his 

a] See 
HA) LE mouth with the back of his 

£aa hand ; “he’s come in for a 
matter of three ‘undred and twenty pounds, 
and he stood me arf a pint—arf a pint!” 

He dragged a small empty towards him, 
and after planing the surface with his hand 
sat down and gazed scornfully across the 
river, 

“Four ale,” he said, with a hard laugh ; 
“and when I asked ’im—just for the look of 
the thing, and to give ’im a hint—whether 
he’d ’ave another, he said ‘ yes.’ ” 

The night watchman rose and paced rest- 
lessly up and down the jetty. 

“ Money,” .he said, at last, resuming his 
wonted calm and lowering himself carefully 
to the box again—money always gets left to 
the wrong people ; some of the kindest-’arted 
men I’ve ever known ’ave never had a 
ha’penny left ‘em, while teetotaler arter 
teetotaler wot I’ve heard of ‘ave come in 
for fortins. 












It’s ‘ard lines though, sometimes, waiting 
for other people’s money. I knew o’ one 
chap that waited over forty years for ’is 
grandmother to die and leave ’im her money ; 
and she died of catching cold at ’is funeral. 
Another chap I knew, arter waiting years 
and years for ’is rich aunt to die, was hung 
because she committed suicide. 

It’s always risky work waiting for other 
people to die and leave you money. Some- 
times they don’t die ; sometimes they marry 
agin ; and sometimes they leave it to other 
people instead. 

Talking of marrying agin reminds me 0’ 
something that ’appened to a young fellow 
I knew named Alf Simms. Being an orphan 
’e was brought up by his uncle, George 
Hatchard, a widowed man of about sixty. 
Alf used to go to sea off and on, but more 
off than on, his uncle ’aving quite a tidy bit 
of ’ouse property, and it being understood 
that Alf was to have it arter he ’ad gone. 
His uncle used to like to ’ave him at ’ome, 
and Alf didn’t like work, so it suited both 
parties. 

I used to give Alf a bit of advice some- 
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times, sixty being a dangerous age for a man, 
especially when he ’as been a widower for so 
long—he ’as had time to forget wot being 
married’s like ; but I must do Alf the credit 
to say it wasn’t wanted. Head got a very 
old ’ead on his shoulders, and always picked 
the housekeeper ’imself to save the old man 
the trouble. I saw two of ’em, and I dare 
say I could ‘ave seen more, only I didn’t 
want to. 

Cleverness is a good thing in its way, but 
there’s such a thing as being too clever, and 
the last ’ousekeeper young Alf picked died 
of old age a week arter he ’ad gone to sea. 
She passed away while she was drawing 
George Hatchard’s supper beer, and he lost 
ten gallons o’ the best bitter ale and his 
‘ousekeeper at the same time. 

It was four months arter that afore Alf 
came ’ome, and the fust sight of the new 
"ousekeeper, wot 
opened the door to 
‘im, upset ’im terrible. 
She was the right side 
o’ sixty to begin with, 
and only ordinary 
plain. Then she was j 
as Clean as a new pin, 4 
and dressed up as 
though she was going 
out to tea. 

“Oh, you’re Alfred, 
I spose?” she ses, 
looking at ’im. 

“Mr. Simms is my 
name,” ses young Alf, 
starting and drawing 
hisself up. 


t 








“I know you by —-—% | 
your portrait,” ses the . | 
ousekeeper. “Come 


in. ’Ave you ’ad a 
pleasant v’y’ge? Wipe 
your boots.” 

Alfred wiped ’is 


SS 


/ 


boots afore he thought 5 Z 


of wot he was doing. 
Then hedrewhisself up 
stiff agin and marched 
into the parlour. 

“Sit down,” ses the 
‘ousekeeper, in a kind 
voice. 

Alfred sat down afore he thought wot ’e 
was doing agin. 

“TI always like to see people comfortable,” 
ses the ’ousekeeper; “it’s my way. It’s warm 
weather for the time o’ year, ain’t it? George 


1S upstairs, but he’ll be down in a minute.” 
Vol. xxxii.—26, 
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“ [Vho?” ses Alf, hardly able to believe 
his ears. 

“ George,” ses the ’ousekeeper. 

“George? George who?” ses Alfred, 
very severe. 

“Why, your uncle, of course,” ses the 
‘ousekeeper. “Do you think I’ve got a 
houseful of Georges ?” r 

Young Alf sat staring at her and couldn’t 
say a word. He noticed that the room ‘ad 
been altered, and that there was a big photy- 
graph of her stuck up on the mantelpiece. 
He sat there fidgeting with ‘is feet—until 
the ’ousekeeper looked at them—and then ’e 
got up and walked upstairs. 

His uncle, wot was sitting on his bed when 
’e went into the room and pretended that he 
’adn’t heard ’im come in, shook hands with 
"im as though he’d never leave off. 

“I've got something to tell you, Alf,” he 
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“* OH, YOU'RE ALFRED, 1 S'POSE?’ SHE SES.” 


ses, arter they ’ad said “ How d’ye do?” and 
he ’ad talked about the weather until Alf 
was fair tired of it. “I’ve been and gone 
and done a foolish thing, and ’ow you'll take 
it I don’t know.” 

“ Been and asked the new ’ousekeeper to 
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marry you, I s’pose?” ses Alf, looking at ’im 
very hard. 

His uncle shook his ead. “I never asked 
‘er ; I'd take my Davy I didn’t,” he ses. 

“Well, you ain’t going to marry her, 
then?” ses Alf, brightening up. 

His uncle shook his ’ead agin. “She 
didn’t want no asking,” he ses, speaking very 
slow and mournful. “I just ’appened to put 
my arm round her waist by accident one day 
and the thing was done.” _ 

“ Accident? How could you do it by 
accident ?” ses Alf, firing up. 

“How can I tell you that?” ses George 
Hatchard. “If I’d known ’ow, it wouldn’t 
’ave been an accident, would it ?” 

“Don’t you want to marry her?” ses Alf, 
at last. ‘“ You needn’t marry ’er if you don’t 
want to.” 

George Hatchard looked at ’im and sniffed. 
“When you know her as well as I do you 
won't talk so foolish,” he ses. “ We'd better 
go down now, else she'll think we’ve been 
talking about ’er.” 

They went downstairs and ’ad tea together, 
and young Alf soon see the truth of his 
uncle’s remarks. Mrs. Pearce—that was the 
’qusekeeper’s name—called his uncle “ dear” 
every time she spoke to ’im, and arter tea 
she sat on the sofa side by side with ’im and 
held his ’and. 

Alf lay awake arf that night thinking 
things over and ’ow to get Mrs. Pearce out 
of the house, and he woke up next morning 
with it still on ‘is mind. Every time he got 
‘is uncle alone he spoke to ’im about it, and 
told ’im to pack Mrs. Pearce off with a 
month’s wages, but George Hatchard wouldn’t 
listen to ’im. 

“She'd ’ave me up for breach of promise 
and ruin me,” he ses. ‘“ She reads the paper 
to me every Sunday arternoon, mostly breach 
of promise cases, and she’d ’ave me up for it 
as soon as look at me. She’s got ’eaps and 
‘eaps of love-letters o’ mine.” 

“ Love-letters !” ses Alf, staring. ‘“ Love- 
letters when you live in the same house !” 

“She started it,” ses his uncle; “she 
pushed one under my door one morning, 
and I ’ad to answer it. She wouldn’t come 
down and get my breakfast till I did. I 
have to send her one every morning.” 

“Do you sign ’em with your own name?” 
ses Alf, arter thinking a bit. 

“No,” ses ’is uncle, turning red. 

“Wot do you sign ’em, then ?” ses Alf. 

“Never you mind,” ses his uncle, turning 
redder. “It’s my handwriting, and that’s 


good enough for her. I did try writing back- 
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wards, but I only did it once. I wouldn't do 
it agin for fifty pounds.” 

“If ’er fust husband was alive she couldn’t 
marry you,” ses Alf, very slow and thoughtful. 

“No,” ses his uncle, nasty-like ; “and if I 
was an old woman she couldn’t marry me. 
You know as well as I do that he went down 
with the Zvening Star fifteen years ago.” 

“So far as she knows,” ses Alf; “ but there 
was four of them saved, so why not five? 
Mightn’t ’e have floated away on a spar or 
something and been picked up? Can’t you 
dream it three nights running, and tell ’er 
that you feel certain sure he’s alive?” 

“If I dreamt it fifty times it wouldn't 
make any difference,” ses George Hatchard. 
“ Here! wot are you upto? ‘Ave you gone 
mad, or wot? You poke me in the ribs like 
that agin if you dare.” 

“ Her fust ’usband’s alive,” ses Alf, smiling 
at ‘im. 

“ Wot? ses his uncle. 

“He floated away on a bit o’ wreckage,’ 
ses Alf, nodding at ’im, “just like they do in 
books, and was picked up more dead than 
alive and took to Melbourne. He’s now 
living up-country working on a sheep station.” 

“Who's dreaming now ?” ses his uncle. 

“Tt’s a fact,” ses Alf. “I know a chap 
wot’s met ’im and talked to ’im. She can’t 
marry you while he’s alive, can she ?” 

“Certainly ot,” ses George Hatchard, 
trembling all over; “but are you sure you 
‘aven’t made a mistake ?” 

“ Certain sure,” ses Alf. 

“It’s too good to be true,” ses George 
Hatchard. 

“O’ course it is,” ses Alf, “but she won't 
know that. Look ’ere ; you write down all 
the things that she ’as told you about herself 
and give it to me, and I’ll soon find the chap 
I spoke of wot’s met ’im. He'd meet a 
dozen men if it was made worth his while.” 

George Hatchard couldn’t understand ’im 
at fust, and when he did he wouldn’t ’ave a 
hand in it because it wasn’t the right thing 
to do, and because he felt sure that Mrs. 
Pearce would find it out. But at last ’e 
wrote out all about her for Alf; her maiden 
name, and where she was born, and every- 
thing ; and then he told Alf that, if ’e dared 
to play such a trick on an unsuspecting, 
loving woman, he’d never forgive ’im. 

“] shall want a couple o’ quid,” ses Alf. 

“Certainly not,” ses his uncle. “I won't 
‘ave nothing to do with it, I tell you.” 

“Only to buy chocolates with,” ses Alf. 

“Oh, all right,” ses George Hatchard ; 
and he went upstairs to ’is bedroom and 
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came down with three pounds and gave ‘im. 
“If that ain’t enough,” he ses, “let me know, 
and you can ’ave more.” 

Alf winked at ’im, but the old man drew 
hisself up and stared at ‘im, and then ’e 
turned and walked away with his ’ead in 
the air. 

He ’ardly got a chance of speaking to Alf 
next day, Mrs. Pearce being ’ere, there, and 
everywhere, as the saying is, and finding so 
many little odd jobs for Alf to do that there 
was no time for talking. But the day arter 
he sidled up to ’im when the ’ousekeeper was 
out of the room and asked ’im whether he 
‘ad bought the chocolates. 

“Ves,” ses Alfred, taking one out of ’is 
pocket and eating it, 
“some of ’em.” ' 

George Hatchard | 
coughed and _fidgeted 
about. “When are you | 


going to buy the others ?” — 


he ses. i 4 | f 

“As I want ’em,” ses ~ 
Alf. “They'd spoil if a 
I got ’em all at once.” Vv dl 

George Hatchard re ae 
coughed agin. “I ’ope 
you haven't been going 
on with that wicked plan 
you spoke to me about 
the other night,” he ses. 

“Certainly not,” ses 
Alf, winking to ’imself; 
“not arter wot you said. 
How could 1?” 

“That’s right,” ses the 
old man. “I’m sorry 
for this marriage for your 
sake, Alf. O’ course, I 
was going to leave you 
my little bit of ’ouse pro- 
perty, but I suppose now 
it'll ’ave to be left to her. 
Well, well, I s’pose it’s 
best for a young man to 
make his own way in the 
world.” 

*“*T s’pose so,” ses Alf. 

“Mrs. Pearce was asking only yesterday 
when you was going back to sea agin,” ses 
his uncle, looking at ’im. 

“Oh!” ses Alf. 

“She’s took a dislike te you, I think,” ses 
the old man. “It’s very ’ard, my fav’rite 
nephew, and the only one I’ve got. 1 forgot 
to tell you the other day that her fust 
‘usband, Charlie Pearce, ’ad a kind of a wart on 
‘is left ear. She’s often spoke to me about it.” 
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“In—deed !” ses Alf. 

“Yes,” ses his uncle, “ 4e/# ear, and a scar 
on his forehead where a friend of his kicked 
‘im one day.” 

Alf nodded, and then he winked at ’im 
agin. George Hatchard didn’t wink back, 
but he patted ’im on the shoulder and said 
‘ow well he was filling out, and ’ow he got 
more like ’is pore mother every day he lived. 

“TI ’ada dream last night,” ses Alf. “I 
dreamt that a man I know named Bill Flurry, 
but wot called ’imself another name in my 
dream, and didn’t know me then, came ’ere 
one evening when we was all sitting down at 
supper, Joe Morgan and ’is missis being here, 
and said as ’ow Mrs. Pearce’s fust husband 
was alive and well.” 






‘HE PATTED "IM ON THE SHOULDER AND SAID ‘OW WELL HE WAS FILLING ouT." 


“That’s a very odd dream,” ses his uncle ; 
“but wot was Joe Morgan and his missis in it 
for ?” 

* Witnesses,” ses Alf. 

George Hatchard fell over a footstool with 
surprise. “Go on,” he ses, rubbing his leg. 
“It’s a queer thing, but I was going to ask 
the Morgans ’ere to spend the evening next 
Wednesday.” 

“Or was it Tuesday ?” ses Alf, considering. 
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“T said Tuesday,” ses his uncle, looking 
over Alf’s ’ead so that he needn’t see ‘im wink 
agin. “Wot was the end of your dream, 
Alf?” 

“The end of it was,” ses Alf, “that you 
and Mrs. Pearce was both very much upset, 
as 0’ course you couldn’t marry while ’er fust 
was alive, and the last thing I see afore I 
woke up was her boxes standing at the front 
door waiting for a cab.” 

George Hatchard was going to ask ’im 
more about it, but just then Mrs. Pearce 
came in with a pair of Alf’s socks that he ’ad 
been untidy enough to leave in the middle of 
the floor instead of chucking ‘em under the 
bed. She was so unpleasant about it that, if 
it hadn’t ha’ been for the thought of wot was 
going to ’appen on Tuesday, Alf couldn’t ha’ 
stood it. 

For the next day or two George Hatchard 





“HE CURED IS TREMBLING 


was in such a state of nervousness and 
excitement that Alf was afraid that the ’ouse- 
keeper would notice it. On Tuesday morn- 
ing he was trembling so much that she said 
he’d got a chill, and she told ‘im to go to bed 
and she’d make ‘im a nice hot mustard 
poultice. George was afraid to say “no,” 
but while she was in the kitchen making the 
poultice he slipped out for a walk and cured 
‘is trembling with three whiskies. Alf nearly 
got the poultice instead, she was so angry. 





‘She was unpleasant all dinner-time, but 
she got better in the arternoon, and when 
the Morgans came in the evening, and she 
found that Mrs. Morgan ’ad got a nasty sort 
o’ red swelling on her nose, she got quite 
good-tempered. She talked about it nearly 
all supper-time, telling ’er what she ought 
to do to it, and about a friend of hers 
that ’ad one and ‘ad to turn teetotaler 
on account of it. 

“My nose is good enough for me,” ses 
Mrs. Morgan, at last. 

“It don’t affect ’er appetite,” ses George 
Hatchard, trying to make things pleasant, 
“and that’s the main thing.” 

Mrs. Morgan got up to go, but arter 
George Hatchard ’ad explained wot he didn’t 
mean she sat down agin and began to talk 
to Mrs. Pearce about ‘er dress and ’ow 
beautifully it was made. And she asked 





WITH THREE WHISKIES.” 


Mrs. Pearce to give ‘er the pattern of it, 
because she should ‘ave one like it herself 
when she was old enough. “Ido like to see 
people dressed suitable,” she ses, with a 
smile. 

“TI think you ought to ’ave a much deeper 
colour than this,” ses Mrs. Pearce, con- 
sidering. 

“ Not when I’m faded,” ses Mrs. Morgan. 

Mrs. Pearce, wot was filling ‘er glass at the 
time, spilt a lot of beer all over the table- 
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cloth, and she was so cross about it that she 
sat like a stone statue for pretty near ten 
minutes. By the time supper was finished 
people was passing things to each other in 
whispers, and when a bit o’ cheese went 
the wrong way with Joe Morgan he nearly 
suffocated ’imself for fear of making a noise. 

They ’ad a game oO’ cards arter supper, 
counting twenty nuts as a penny, and every- 
body got more cheerful. They was all 
laughing and talking, and Joe Morgan was 
pretending to steal Mrs. Pearce’s nuts, when 
George Hatchard held up his ’and. 

“Somebody at the street door, I think,” 
he ses. 

Young Alf got up to open it, and they 
‘eard a man’s voice in the passage asking 
whether Mrs. Pearce lived there, and the 
next moment Alf came into the room, fol- 
lowed by Bill Flurry. 

“ Here’s a gentleman o’ the name o’ Smith 
asking arter you,” he ses, looking at Mrs. 
Pearce. 

“Wot d’you 
rather sharp. 

“It is ’er,” ses Bill, stroking his long white 
beard and casting ’is eyes up at the ceiling. 
“You don’t remember me, Mrs. Pearce, but 
I used to see you years ago, when you and 
poor Charlie Pearce was living down Poplar 
way. 

“Well, wot about it?” ses Mrs. Pearce. 

“I’m coming to it,” ses Bill Flurry. “I’ve 
been two months trying to find you, so 
there’s no need to be in a hurry for a minute 
or two. Besides, what I’ve got to say ought 
to be broke gently, in case you faint away 
with joy.” 

“Rubbish!” ses Mrs. Pearce. 
the fainting sort.” 

“I ope it’s nothing unpleasant,” ses 
George Hatchard, pouring ’im out a glass of 
whisky. 

“Quite the opposite,” ses Bill. “It’s the 
best news she’s ’eard for fifteen years.” 

“Are you going to tell me wot you want, 
or ain’t you?” ses Mrs. Pearce. 

“I’m coming to it,” ses Bill. “Six 
months ago I was in Melbourne, and one 
day I was strolling about looking in at the 
shop-winders, when all at once I thought I 
see a face I knew. It was a good bit older 
than when I see it last, and the whiskers was 
grey, but I says to myself——” 

“I can see wot’s coming,” ses Mrs. 
Morgan, turning red with excitement and 
pinching Joe’s arm. 

“I ses to myself,” ses Bill Flurry, “either 
that’s a ghost, I ses, or else it’s Charlie ——” 


want?” ses Mrs. Pearce, 


“T ain’t 
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“Go on,” ses George Hatchard, as was 
sitting with ’is fists clenched on the table and 
is eyes wide open, staring at ’im. 

“ Pearce,” ses Bill Flurry. 

You might ’ave heard a pin drop. They 
all sat staring at ‘im, and then George 
Hatchard took out ’is handkerchief and ’eld 
it up to ’is face. 

“But he was drownded in the Lvening 
Star,” ses Joe Morgan. 

Bill Flurry didn’t answer ’im. He poured 
out pretty near a tumbler of whisky and 
offered it to Mrs. Pearce, but she pushed it 
away, and, arter looking round in a ’elpless 
sort of way and shaking his ’ead once or 
twice, he finished it up ’imself. 

“It couldn’t ’ave been ’im,” ses George 
Hatchard, speaking through ’is handkerchief. 
“I can’t believe it. Its too cruel.” 

“T tell you it was ’im,” ses Bill. “He 
floated off on a spar when the ship went 
down, and was picked up two days arterwards 
by a barque and taken to New Zealand. He 
told me all about it, and he told me if ever 
I saw ’is wife to give her ’is kind regards.” 

“ Kind regards |” ses Joe Morgan, starting 
up. “Why didn’t he let ‘is wife know ’e 
was alive ?” 

“ That’s wot I said to ’im,” ses Bill Flurry ; 
“ but he said he ’ad ’is reasons.” 

“Ah, to be sure,” ses Mrs. Morgan, 
nodding. ‘Why, you and her can’t be 
married now,” she ses, turning to George 
Hatchard. 

“Married?” ses Bill Flurry, with a start, 
as George Hatchard gave a groan that 
surprised ‘imself. ‘Good gracious! what a 
good job I found ’er!” 

“IT s’pose you don’t know where he is to 
be found now?” ses Mrs. Pearce, in a low 
voice, turning to Bill. 

“T do not, ma’am,” ses Bill, “ but I think 
you'd find ’im somewhere in Australia. He 
keeps changing ’is name and shifting about, 
but I dare say you’d ’ave as good a chance of 
finding ’im as anybody.” 

“Tt’s a terrible blow to me,” ses George 
Hatchard, dabbing his eyes. 

“T know it is,” ses Mrs. Pearce; “ but, 
there, you men are all alike. I dare say if 
this hadn’t turned up you’d ha’ found some- 
thing else.” 

“Oh, ’ow can you talk like that?” ses 
George Hatchard, very reproachful. “It’s 


the only thing ‘in the world that could ’ave 
prevented our getting married. 
at you.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then,” ses Mrs. 
“and we'll get married after all.” 


I’m surprised 


Pearce, 
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“ But you can’t,” ses Alf. 

“It’s bigamy,” ses Joe Morgan. 

“ You'd get six months,” ses his wife. 

“ Don’t you worry, dear,” ses Mrs. Pearce, 
nodding at George Hatchard; “that man’s 
made a mistake.” 

“Mistake!” ses Bill Flurry. “ Why, I 
tell you I talked to ‘im. It was Charlie 
Pearce right enough; scar on ’is forehead 
and a wart on ’is left ear and all.” 

“It’s wonderful,” ses Mrs. Pearce. “I 
can’t think where you got it all from.” 

“Got it all from?” ses Bill, staring at 
her. “ Why, from ’im.” 

“Oh, of course,” ses Mrs. Pearce. “I 
didn’t think of that ; but that only makes it 
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that was only just to spare your feelings. 
Charlie was going to sea on her, but he was 
prevented.” 

“ Prevented ?” ses two or three of ’em. 

“ Yes,” ses Mrs. Pearce ; “the night afore 
he was to ‘ave sailed there was some silly 
mistake over a diamond ring, and he got five 
years. He gave a different name at the 
police-station, and naturally everybody 
thought ’e went down with the ship. And 
when he died in prison I didn’t undeceive 
em.” 

She took out her ’andkerchief, and while 
she was busy with it Bill Flurry got up and 
went out on tip-toe. Young Alf got up a 
second or two arterwards to see where he’d 























“BILL FLURRY GOT UP AND WENT OUT ON TiP-TOE.” 


the more wonderful, doesn’t it ?—because, 

you see, he didn’t go on the Evening Star.” 
“ Wot?” ses George Hatchard. “ Why, 

you told me yourself——” 

I know I did,” ses Mrs. Pearce, “ but 


gone; and the last Joe Morgan and his 
missis see of the happy couple they was 
sitting on one chair, and George Hatchard 
was making desprit and ’artrending attempts 
to smile. 
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The Games 


oe Tt. <. 
LD-FASHIONED naturalists 
were wont to declare that 


animals were actuated entirely 
by inherited instinct. The 
impulse to do certain acts was 

9 born in them, and the animal 
in its wild state never did anything else. 

Undoubtedly every living creature from 
man downwards possesses inherited impulses. 
Young water-snails, for instance, as soon as 
they come into 
the world are 
able to swim and 
dive exactly like 
their parents, and 
caterpillars, 
whose parents are 
dead before they 
are hatched, know 
instinctively how 
and where to spin 
their cocoons. 

At the same 
time it is absurd 
to imagine that 
animals have no 
initiative of their 
own, and happily 
most modern 
Nature scientists 
hold very dif- 
ferent opinions 





from their pre- 
decessors. A 
previous article 
in THE STRAND 
has clearly de- 
monstrated that 


many creatures 
possess a distinct 
sense of humour. 
That the wild 
things should 
play real games, 
enjoy them thoroughly, and to a certain 
extent understand what they are about is a 
far smaller tax on the imagination. 

Human children have two sorts of games. 
l'hey either play with toys, inanimate objects 
of some kind or other, or else with one 
another. Animals do the same. Their 
games are, of course, not very advanced. 





“OTTERS GO IN FOR REGULAR TOBOGGANING.” 


of Animats. 
BRIDGES. 


They make practically no demands upon 
intellectual powers, but only upon bodily 
activity. In fact, they closely correspond 
with the plays of very young children. 

There is nothing that a plump, healthy 
youngster of toddling age enjoys more than 
a roll down a grassy bank or the soft side of 
a haycock. We find more than one wild 


animal which practises and enjoys a sliding 
play. 


Otters go in for regular tobogganing. 
First choosing a 
steep, sloping 
river-bank where 
the soil is of clay 
and the water at 
the bottom fairly 
deep, they set to 
work and care- 
fully remove all 
the sticks and 
loose stones 
which might get 
in their way, and 
then the fun 
begins. Climbing 
up the bank at 
some spot where 
it is not too steep, 
the first otter 
goes to the head 
of the slide, lies 
down flat on his 
stomach, gives a kick with 
his hind legs, and down 
he glides, head foremost, 
into the water. The second 
follows his leader’s ex- 
ample, and then the third, 
as rapidly as they can. 
The bank soon becomes 
smooth and slippery, and 
the faster they travel the 
more the otters enjoy it. 
They keep on and on 
until quite tired out, and will come back 
to the same spot day after day to renew 
their game. So common is this practice on 
the part of otters that the relentless trapper 
long ago came to know it well, and makes 
a practice of setting his trap just where the 
poor little beasts leave the water to climb 
afresh for another slide, and hardly ever 
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fails to secure the leader, generally the old 
dog-otter. 

With otters this tobogganing is not merely 
a summer pastime. In winter they have the 
same amusement, the only difference being 
that they choose a snow-bank instead of a 
mud one. 

Brehm, the German naturalist, has recorded 
an exactly similar game played by chamois 
in the Alps. In summer chamois climb to 
the upper heights, and there, in the midst of 
the solitudes of perpetual snow, enjoy them- 
selves vastly, leaping from rock to rock, and 
often playing a game very like “ follow-my- 
leader.” But the most curious part of their 
fun is their tobogganing. They choose a 


steep, snow-covered slope ; the leader throws 
himself into a sort of crouching position, and, 
working his legs as though he were swimming, 
hundred 


slides down for a distance of a 
yards or more. 


Arrived at the 
bottom, he 
springs to his 


feet and climbs 
up again. The 
others look on ; 
and then another 
of them makes 
trial of the slide. 
The rest follow 
one by one. 

It may be ob- 
jected that 
chamois have 
adopted this 
method of 
travelling down ; 
a_ snow - slope 
simply because 
it was the easiest and most convenient ; but 
surely the fact that the same animals have 
been watched to make the experiment several 
times over on the same slide is certain 
proof that the tobogganing is genuine play, 
and nothing else. 

There are many instances on record of 
dogs having taken to coasting down snow- 
slopes. But the dog is a domestic animal, 
and a marvellously imitative one ; so for the 
purpose of proving animal play he must in 
this case be put out of court. 

Humboldt speaks of having seen a tame 
capuchin monkey riding a pig. The monkey 
would wait about in the morning till he 
could catch a pig, spring upon its back, and 
ride off with every symptom of delight, cling- 
ing so tightly that poor piggy, do what he 
might, could not free himself of his encum- 
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“POOR PIGGY, DO WHAT HE MIGHT, 
MBRANCE, 
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brance. Once he had secured a mount, 
nothing would induce Master Capuchin to 
give it up. Even when the pig was feeding 
the monkey kept his seat. 

The lemur is not a monkey, but a very 
near relative. A white-fronted lemur belong- 
ing to Broderip, the naturalist, used to have 
tremendous games with a tame beaver named 
Binny. Macky, as the lemur was called, 
would play “tag” with Binny, touching 
his great flat tail with one finger and dancing 
round and round the heavy, amiable beast, 
while the beaver with elephantine playfulness 
would charge Macky with all his might, but, 
of course, never coming near the airy sprite. 

One day the two were left alone together. 
In the room was a linen press, and some 
careless person had left the doors open. 
Half an hour later the beaver was found 
snoring happily on a comfortable couch of 
piled-up_table- 
cloths, sheets, 
and napkins, 
while close be- 
side him, his 
head pillowed 
on the beaver’s 
soft fur, lay 
Macky, also 
sound asleep. 

The writer 
once owned a 
pet American 
racoon. The 
little creature 
formed a _ firm 
alliance with a 
black kitten, and 
the games those 
two had beggar 
description. Hide-and-seek round the coon’s 
kennel and a pile of barrels was the com- 


COULD NOT FREE HIMSELF OF 


monest play. No one could watch the 
two without feeling positive that they 
enjoyed the romp and _ understood one 


another’s movements just as well as any 
two children ever did. One day, in her wild 
excitement, pussy ran on to a spring-board 
which stretched out over a pond, and fell in. 
What did the coon do but deliberately 
follow! There was apparently no intention 
of rescue, and, in any case, the cat was 
ashore again in a few strokes, for cats are 
very fast swimmers. But it was an odd 
thing to see. 

Late in the summer or in early autumn 
the squirrel kittens have tremendous games. 
They usually choose a beech wood for their 
antics, and it is one of the prettiest sights in 
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** PUSSY RAN ON TO A SPRING-BOARD WHICH STRETCHED OUT OVER A POND, AND FELL IN.” 


the world to watch them. Sit perfectly still 
and they will not pay the slightest attention 
to you. ‘Their principal game is chasing one 
another round and round the trunk, cork- 
screw fashion. The leader will then dash 
out to the tip of a thin branch and leap 
thence into another tree, the others following 
full speed, barking all the time with sheer 
delight. It is, in fact, a regular follow-my- 
leader game. 

Monkeys have similar games. Karl Groos 
mentions a tame, long-tailed monkey that 


It is one 
of the most charming sights imaginable to 
watch fox-cubs amusing themselves outside 


Almost all young animals play. 


the earth late on a summer evening. They 
not only roll and gambo! like kittens or 
puppies, but they have also a game which 
strongly resembles a sham fight. 

The young of all the cat tribe, including 
lions and tigers, are naturally playful. Even 
such clumsy creatures as rhinoceroses and 
elephants enjoy games in their early youth. 

Badgers have a peculiar play. They seem 





““ BADGERS SEEM TO ENJOY TURNING SOMERSAULTS.” 


was devoted to swinging. He would hook 
his chain over a bough and swing at the end 
of it with the plainest pleasure. He knew 
exactly how much line was needed so as just to 
clear the ground, and never made a mistake 


in letting out exactly the right amount, 
Vol. xxxii.—27. 


to enjoy turning somersaults. The young 
badgers in the Zoological Gardens amuse 
visitors by turning somersaults scores of 
times in succession on the same spot. 

Bears do the same thing, and not only 
young bears, but old ones also. The natives 
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‘HE BEGINS TO DANCE, AT FIRST WITH SLOW AND STATELY STEPS, THEN GRADUALLY MORE AND MORE 


RAPIDLY UNTIL 


of Kamchatka have a dance which they call 
the bear-dance. Every gesture is copied 
accurately from the bear. The natives them 
selves appear to be proud of the fact that the 
bears are their dancing-masters. 

Dancing is by no means confined to quad- 
rupeds ; in fact, it is the principal play of 
many birds. Perhaps the finest of bird- 
dancers is the South American cock o’ the 
rock (Rupicola). These birds have regular 
dancing-places, level spots which they keep 
clear of sticks and stones. A dozen or more 
of the birds assemble round this spot, and 
then a cock bird, his scarlet crest erect, 
steps into the centre. 
Spreading his wings 
and tail he begins to 
dance, at first with 
slow and stately steps, 
then gradually more 
and more rapidly until 
he is spinning like a 
mad thing. At last, 
tired out, he sinks 
down, hops out of the 
ring, and another takes 
his place. 

Some of the quail 
tribe are great dancers, 
and so are the Ameri- 
can sand-hill cranes. 


“WHAT HE LOVED BEST OF ALL WAS AN EMPTY BOTTLE,” 


HE IS SPINNING LIKE A MAD THING. 


It is a most ludicrous sight to watch a crane 
dancing ; he is so desperately solemn over 
the whole performance. He looks like a shy 
young man who has just learnt to waltz and 
is rather ashamed of the accomplishment. 

So much for games without toys. But 
many wild creatures get a great deal of 
amusement out of various inanimate objects. 
The kitten plays with a ball of worsted, and 
everyone knows the dog that possesses a pet 
bone, some dry and grubby relic which is not 
the least use as food, but which the animal 
throws about and catches again by the hour, 
and when finished with buries in some 

secluded corner against 
another day. 
Beckmann gives a 
delightful account of a 
racoon which used to 
amuse itself by wash 
ing various odds and 
in a bucket of 
water. An old 

pot handle, a 

snail shell, or 

anything of 
the sort would 

dv, but what 

he loved best 

of all was an 
empty bottle. 


ends 



























Clasping it in his fore paws, he would waddle 
slowly to the bucket with the bottle clasped 
close to his breast, and then roll it and rinse 
it in the water. If anyone ventured to dis- 
turb him he was furious and threw himself 
upon his back, clinging so tightly to his 
beloved bottle that he could be lifted by it. 

Groos says that bears will do the same 
sort of thing. He relates the case of a Polar 
bear which used to roll an old iron pot to 
and fro in his tank, and then, lifting it out, 
rub it up and down in a trough of running 
water. He stood on his hind legs and used 
his fore paws exactly like a washerwoman 
washing clothes. 

Certainly this bear looked upon the kettle 
as a toy and the washing asa game. There 
could have been no other possible 
object in his queer performance. 

One of the oddest little animals in 
existence is the Californian wood-rat, 
better known as the “trade-rat.” It 
owes the latter name to the fact that, 
though it is a great thief, it never 
steals anything without putting some- 
thing else in its place. Rather more 
than a year ago a photograph 
appeared among THE STRAND 
Curiosities of a paste - pot 
which had been left overnight 
in the assay office at the Silver 
Queen Mine, and which was 
found in the morning filled 
with the oddest collection of 
rubbish. This was the work 
of trade-rats. They had stolen 
the paste and left in exchange 
a piece of stick, a length o. 
rope, some odds and ends of 
wire, and an unbroken glass 
funnel. 

The object of the trade- 
rat in so scrupulously paying 
for what he takes is something 
of a mystery. But these 
same rats certainly take the 
greatest pleasure in the odds 
and ends which they steal and 
collect. In Lindsay’s “ Mind 
in Lower Animals” a description is given 
of a trade-rat’s nest found in an unoccupied 
house. ‘The outside was composed entirely 
of iron spikes laid in perfect symmetry, with 
the points outwards. Interlaced with the 
spikes were about two dozen forks and spoons 
and three large butcher-knives. There were 
also a large carving-fork, knife, and steel, 
several plugs of tobacco, an old purse, a 
quantity of small carpenters’ tools, including 
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several augers, and a watch, of which the 
outside casing, the glass, and the works were 
all distributed separately, so as to make the 
best show possible. Altogether the oddest 
collection! None of these things were of 
any earthly use to the rats. ‘They must have 
collected them just in the same way that a 
child hoards up odds and ends to play with. 

The trade-rat has its South American 
counterpart in the viscacha, a pretty little 
relation of the chinchilla, which lives in 
families of twenty to thirty on the pampas. 
Everything that takes its fancy and is port- 
able is carried by the viscacha and piled in 
neat little heaps at the mouth of its burrow. 
If a ranchman drops his watch or any 
similar article he always searches the viscacha 












“THE BEAR LOOKED UPON THE KETTLE AS A TOY AND THE WASHING AS A GAME.” 


burrows in the neighbourhood, and generally 
finds his lost property. 

But one need not go so far as the New 
World to find similar instances of creatures 
that hoard. Most of the crow family have 
this trick. Everyone who has kept a tame 
jackdaw or magpie knows the delight which 
these birds take in any shining object, and 
how cleverly they will steal it and hide it 
away. 
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A well-known naturalist speaks of a wild 
crow which made a collection of bits of 
broken china and similar odds and ends, and 
hid them in a nettle-patch. One day the 
naturalist stumbled on the bird standing in 
the middle of his treasures and arranging 
them. Next day they were all gone. The 
crow, aware that his secret hiding-place was 
known, had moved everything to some new 
spot. 

Children build houses of bricks indoors 
and sand-castles on the shore. Some 
youngsters take pleasure in adorning these 
sand-castles with shells and seaweed. In 
the wilds of Australia bower-birds amuse 
themselves in precisely the same way. The 
bower-birds belong to the family of thrushes. 
Two sorts are common—the satin and the 
spotted bower-birds. ‘These are found in 
almost all parts of the Australian bush, par- 
ticularly in New South Wales. 

The bower of the bower-bird is in no 
sense a home or nest; it is purely and 
simply a playhouse. ‘The spotted bower-bird 
builds its bower on the ground. The out- 
side is of twigs, the inside daintily lined 
with tall grasses, so 
arranged that the tops 


nearly meet. But the 
oddest part of the 
whole curious _ per- 


formance is the 
in which these 
pretty, shy little 
birds decorate 
their pleasure- 
houses. They col 
lect quantities of 


way 
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brightly - coloured feathers, pebbles, shells, 
morsels of sun-bleached bone—anything, in 
fact, that strikes their fancy—and use these 
to decorate their bowers. Some are stuck 
between the twigs, some are arranged in piles 
at the entrances, some are laid in rows to 
mark out paths leading to the bower. 

Two other species—the fawn - breasted 
bower-bird and the regent-bird—have similar 
habits, but each different species has it own 
particular method of beautifying its pleasure 
resort. The bower of the fawn-breast is as 
much as four feet long and eighteen inches 
high, and is raised on a thick platform of 
sticks. ‘The same bowers are used for years 
if the birds are not disturbed, and fresh 
additions are constantly made. As much as 
half a bushel of shells has been found in and 
about a single bower, and that though the 
bird that collected them was no bigger than a 
starling. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to explain the 
trade-rat’s love of utterly useless objects, the 
jackdaw’s hoards, the joy the bower- bird 
takes in its dainty retreat, on other grounds 
than play. But such explanations appear 
needlessly far- 
fetched when 
compared with 
the simple one 

that those 
which we are 
pleased to call 
the lower crea- 
tures share our 
own human love 
of games and 
toys. 























A universal ambition has 
ever prevailed among the 
bards to write a famous 
song. One asked—not over 
modestly, perhaps—that he 
might make the songs of a 
people, and then he would 
be indifferent as to who 
made their laws. Burns 
said that the dearest wish 
of his heart was that “for 
poor auld Scotland’s sake” 
he might “sing a sang at 
least.” Burns was lucky 
enough to discover the 
secret of what he wished ; 
but it is doubtful whether 
he himself was even aware 
of the discovery. He 
never ranked his immortal 
songs among his highest 
efforts. At one time he 
even affected for awhile to 
deny that he was the author 
of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
declaring that he had only 
discovered and published 
it. Certainly he himself 
would have been quite un- 
able to explain the secret 
of its universal fame. 

It has been stated by 
those who have studied the 
subject that sorrow and 
strife are necessary for the 
production of true song. A 
nation which is wealthy, 
peaceful, and contented 





HAT are the qualities which 
make a song famous? ‘This 
is a question which every 
budding poet has asked of 
himself and others, but very 
rarely has found the answer. 


By GERTRUDE BACON. 
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will produce few or no great songs; while 
a poor, persecuted, struggling people will 
into sweetest melody. As 
instances of this are cited the Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh—down-trodden in the past, and 
driven into their rocky and desolate fastnesses, 
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“THE SANDS OF DEE,” (J. Macmichael, 





254 1HE 
where their bards composed for them innu- 
merable songs which will have power to 
stir the heart throughout all ages; while 
the conquering English, living secure in 
fertile plains, can point to but a vastly smaller 
and inferior “repertoire” of national min- 
strelsy. 

In like manner it is said that a time of 
national stress will produce song as a natural 
consequence. ‘The pent-up feelings of the 
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author, was walking over ths desolate spot 
when he was overtaken by a violent storm. 
He sheltered safely beneath a rock, and while 
there the words of the great hymn occurred 
to him. Burns and Lym of Ryedale were 
galloping together over the wild country of 
Glenken, in Galloway, and 
while they rode a fierce 
thunderstorm burst upon 
them. Seeing the rapt 
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people must find expression somehow. 
soldiers must have a song to march to. 
French Revolution gave us the “ Marseill- 


aise.” The American Civil War was fought 
to the strains of “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Dixie Land.” Is it pushing instance too 
perilously near the borders of the ridiculous 
to point out that the Boer War was respon- 
sible for “The Absent-Minded Beggar ” and 
“ Dolly Gray ”? 

We may or we may not give credence to 
these theories, but one fact cannot fail to 
strike us if we make a study of famous songs, 
and that is how very many of them have 
local references, and have been inspired by 
particular scenes. Environment has ever 
the very strongest effect upon the poet. 
In many instances when no place is men- 
tioned in the song a knowledge of the 
circumstances under which it was written 
would reveal that some particular locality 
was responsible for its creation. To give 
only two widely different examples, “ Rock 
of Ages” can be directly traced to Burrington 
Combe, in Somersetshire. Toplady, the 





From a Photo. by 
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expression that 

stole over the 

poet’s face as he rode through the rain and 
fire, his friend wisely forbore to speak and 
interrupt his mood—and the result of that 
wild ride was the immortal “Scots Wha 
Hae.” 

Again, though no evidence is forthcoming 
from the words of the song, natives of Brom- 
ham, in Wiltshire, can point to the exact spot 
where Moore, walking in the garden, com- 
posed “Those Evening Bells,” as the sweet 
melody from the picturesque steeple of 
Bromham Church, in whose shade the poet 
now sleeps, was borne softly upon the night 
breeze. 

It is not to be marvelled at that the 
deeply poetical Charles Kingsley, watching 
the sun set over the dreary, illimitable waste 
at the mouth of the wide northern river, 
should have discovered there the theme 
of his pitiful “Sands of Dee.” His simple 














ballad, which has touched the hearts of 
so many thousands with its homely pathos, 
is founded on many a tragedy of real life 
which has there occurred; and only too 
truthfully and realistically does he describe 
the “ wild wind, dark with foam,” the rolling 
mist, and the relentless tide ever creeping 
“o'er and o’er the sand, and round and round 
the sand,” “as far as eye could see.” 

Dee is distinguished among English rivers, 
for is it not the scene of another famous song, 
“The Miller of the Dee”? A gaunt building 
by the water-side at Chester, recently much 
injured by fire, is pointed out as marking the 
spot where dwelt that indepen- 
dent soul who “cared for nobody, yy 
no not he.” The original mill, ( 
of which old prints yet remain, 


disappeared many years ago. The strong- 
minded miller was a veritable character of 
the eighteenth century. The complete song 
is first found in the collection called “ The 
Convivial Songster,” published in 1782, but 
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Arne introduced one stanza of it into an 
opera twenty years previously, while the tune 
(a very favourite one in olden days) is of 
much greater antiquity. 

Falling under the same category as “ The 
Miller of the Dee,” inasmuch as they all 
celebrate famous English worthies of the 
past, and refer incidentally to the scene of 
their habitation, are “The Vicar of Bray” 
and “John Peel.” It is well known that the ¢ 
former plastic divine was one Simon Aleyn, 
Canon of Windsor and Vicar of Bray, in 
Berkshire, who performed the remarkable 
feat of holding his living from 1540 to 1588, 

by dint of changing from Papist to 
Protestant and back again four <dis- 
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tinct times to match the changing 
Sovereigns. Accused of fickleness, 
he stoutly defended himself. “ Not 
so neither,” he declared (a little 
redundantly). “For if I changed my religion 
I am sure I kept to my principle, which is 
to live and die the Vicar of Bray.” This 
song, set to a far older tune, was written by a 
soldier in Colonel Fuller’s troop of Dragoons 
in the reign of the first George. 
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Everyone knows that “The Garden of 
Sleep” refers to the pathetically beautiful 
scene in “ Poppyland” where the ruined 
church, surrounded by its quiet graveyard, 
stands “at the edge of the steep” at Over- 
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the local pack ran almost up to his tomb. 
His memory is still green in the country 
which once resounded to “the sound of his 
horn” and his immortal “ view-halloo.” The 
hunt servants, when they pass his resting- 
place, never fail to raise their caps to John 
Peel. Farther south his name is also held 

in high, if somewhat confused, respect. 

“That is Peel,” explained a ’bus-driver, the 

other day, to a country visitor beside him, 








strand, near Cromer. 

Year by year the 

encroaching sea en- 

gulfs more and more 

of the crumbling cliff, 

and advances nearer 

and nearer to the doomed tower that still 
keeps faithful ward over the ever-diminishing 
“garden.” An inspiring scene indeed for 
the poet, and small wonder that Clement 
Scott found it so. 

John Peel, the huntsman hero, “lived at 
Troutbeck once on a day,” Troutbeck being 
near Penrith, in Cumberland. Hard by, in 
Caldbeck Churchyard, is his grave. It is 
only a few months ago that the hounds of 
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pointing with his whip to the statue in Palace 


Yard—“ John Peel.” 

Another old English ballad with a local 
habitation is “ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 
and it rouses a Yorkshireman’s indignation 
if you venture to assume that Richmond, 
Surrey, is here referred to. Richmond on 
the Swale lays proud and jealous claim to its 
lass, and points to her house and portrait 
therein contained as proof of its contention. 
Islington in Norfolk would also like to insist 
on its right to “The Bailiff’s Daughter.” 
“Scarlet Town,” where lived the heartless 
Barbara Allen (Pepys’s favourite), is said to 
be Carlisle. This northern city has, at any 
rate, one beautiful lyric to its credit. Every- 
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one remembers the haunting refrain of the 
song Scott introduces into “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and which has been turned 
into so successful a glee, “Where the Sun 
Shines Bright on Carlisle Wall.” 

Modern English song does not, as a rule, 
contain local reference; such ballads as 
“Twickenham Ferry” and “ London Bridge ” 
but serving as exceptions to prove the rule. 
Seeking about the country for spots 
mentioned in song, new and old, we find 
among vthers, “The Well of St. Keyne,” 
near Liskeard, in Cornwall ; “ Widdicombe 
Fair” and “ Richard of Taunton Dean” for 
Devon and Somerset ; “The Old Maids 
of Lee,” “Woodstock Town,” “ Banbury 
Cross” (!), “Come ye from Newcastle,” 
“Bristol City” in “The Mermaid,” and 
“ Brighton Camp” in “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” This last reference, by the 
way, fixes the date of the song at 1758, 
when, a French invasion threatening, the 
troops were encamped on Brighton Downs, 
while Hawke and Rodney watched the 
French fleet off Brest. Dibden, the sailors’ 


bard, sang of “Wapping Old Stairs” and 
That very ancient song of 


“Chelsea Ferry.” 
the sea, “ Fare- 
well and Adieu 
to You Spanish 
Ladies,” the date 
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moreover, another song, this time of 
Scottish birth, belonging to it in “ Rose of 
Allandale.” 

Scotland is the home of songs with local 
reference. Her wild, romantic scenery and 
the intense patriotism of her native poets 
have combined to make almost every one of 
her most lovely districts the scene of a 
famous song. Perhaps it is this inevitable 
touch of local colour which so endears her 
minstrelsy to her children, and accounts for 
the great effect a Scotch song can ever 
produce. It is related that the band of a 
Highland regiment, quartered for some time 
in the West Indies, had perforce to be 
forbidden to play “Lochaber No More,” 
because of the depressing effect this sorrow- 
ful and haunting melody produced upon 
the home-sick 
men. Lochaber, 
as everyone 





of which is lost 
in antiquity, gives 
an absolutely 
accurate list of 
the “ coastwise 
lights of . Eng- 
land,” as seen 
and noted by the 
sailor passing 
down Channel. 
A very favourite 
old ballad, which, 
although it con- 
cerns a scene in 
Scotland, is yet 
of English origin, 
is “On the Banks 
of Allan Water.” 








“THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY.” 





The date of the 
song is about 
1820, and the 
words by M. G. 
Lewis. The com- 
poser is unknown, but the air is generally 
attributed to C. E. Horn, who wrote “ I’ve 
Been Roaming” and “A Frog He Would.” 
Allan Water is the beautiful stream which 
falls into the Forth at Stirling, and it has, 
Vol. xxxii.—28. 
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knows, is a_ wildly 
beautiful, if barren, 
district in Inverness. 
Burns, who was the 
author of so many of 
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the most famous 
Scottish songs, wrote 
them, in many cases, 
to old Scotch airs. 
Concerning the origin 
of one of these tunes 
he himself has a tale 
to tell. A certain 
Mr. Miller confided 
to one Clarke, a 
friend, that the dearest 
wish of his heart was 
to compose a Scotch 
air. Clarke assured 
him, in sport, that 
nothing was easier. 
“ Keep to the black 
notes of the harpsi- 
chord,” he = said, 
“and preserve 
some sort of 
rhythm, and the 
desired result is 
inevitable.” Miller 
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“ANNAN WATER.” 
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“ ANNIE LAURIE.” 
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took this bantering 
advice __ seriously, 
went home and did 
as he was bid, and 
in this way, sure 
enough, produced, 
so Burns says, a 
veritable Scotch 
air. It is a pity we 
do not know actu- 
ally which tune it 
was that was so 
composed. 

On an old 
Scotch melody 
with the kindred 
title of ‘“ The 
Birks (birches) 
of Abergeldie,’ 
and while stand- 
ing in the actual 
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spot he so graphically portrays, Burns wrote 
“The Birks of Aberfeldy.” It is a scene 
worthy of a great poet’s pen; “the braes 
around like lofty wa’s,” “the foaming stream 
deep roaring,” that “ weets in misty shower ” 
the flower-strewn banks. In this case the words 
of the song are almost purely descriptive. 
More generally, as we may see, the scenery is 
introduced more or less inci- 

dentally as lending a touch of 

local colour or giving an air 

of verisimilitude to the whole. 

Thus “ Maxwelton 

Braes” are mentioned 

in the first line of the 
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ever - popular “Annie Laurie.” 
This evergreen song ig of con- 
siderable age, having been written 
during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The heroine was 
Anne, one of the four daughters 
of Sir Robert Laurie, first baronet of Max- 
welton, in Dumfries. The author, a Mr. 
Douglas, was paying court to the lady in 
question, and it is sad to have to relate that 
the fair Annie, despite her “promise true,” 
never rewarded her faithful swain after all, 
but married someone else. 

The introduction of a lass, true or false, 
but fair always, seems practically inevitable 
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in ancient song, whether of Scotland or any 
other country. Water also, generally a river, 
is almost invariably referred to in local 
reference. The combination of maidens and 
rivers seems to lead naturally to the drowning 
of the former, as in the already cited ‘“ Sands 
of Dee” and “Allan Water.” Sometimes, 
however, it is the lover who perishes. This 
is the case in the pathetic old Scotch 
ballad veginning, *‘ Annan water’s wading 
deep, and my love 

Annie’s wondrous 

bonny.” In this case 
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the love-sick swain attempts 

to swim the river (Annan is a 

beautiful stream in Dumfries) to reach his 

Annie on the opposite side, but, Leander- 

like, is drowned in the attempt. Another 

Scottish ballad with a similar theme 

is “ Willie’s Drowned in Gannery.” Gannery 

is on the east coast of the Moray Firth, and 

the event recorded is a true one, Willie being 

the young Laird of Kilmendy, who was 

drowned while on his way to be married. 

Readers will not need to be reminded of 

Lord Ullin’s daughter, drowned in Lochgyle, 

and many other heroes and heroines of song 
who have met with watery graves. 
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All song maidens, however, are not equally 
unfortunate, nor are they immortalized for 
their love, or their woe, or even their beauty 


alone. A famous old North-country ditty is 
“The Northern Lass,” sometimes known as 
“The Maid of Doncaster.” This buxom 
wench was one Betty Maddocks, a heroine 
of the seventeenth century, who, being much 
sought after, bargained that she would only 
wed the man who could tire her out in 
dancing. A hundred gallants made the at- 
tempt, only to retire, utterly wearied, before 
the terrific energy of the young lady, who, 
presumably, lived single ever after. 
References to scenery in Scottish song are 
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ever associated in his mind with his lost 
Highland Mary. Esk, also, is many times 
referred to (Young Lochinvar, for one, swims 
it). Edinburgh naturally figures frequently. 
The Scotch version of “The Keel Row” 























“THE BRAES 0’ YARROW.” 
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without number. One of the first to occur 
to mind is “The Bonnie Banks of Loch 
Lomond.” This is an old Jacobite ballad, 
written about 1746, and refers to incidents 
of the retreat of Prince Charlie. ‘“ Ye Banks 
and Braes of Bonnie Doon” (in Ayr) is 
another well-known example. Ettrick and 
Cheviotdale come into more songs than 
“Blue Bonnets Over the Border.” The 
mention of “ Tweed’s silver stream” adds to 
the pathetic beauty of the Scottish lament, 
“The Flowers of the Forest.” Burns sings 
constantly of “the lonely banks of Avr,” 


begins “ As I cam’ down the Canongate,” but 
Northumberland also lays claim to this song 
(to which she gives another reading), if only 
by virtue of the line, “Keel lads o’ coaly 
Tyne.” 

Perhaps, however, most songs of all cluster 
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if lovely Kiitarney 
had no song to her 
credit. As a matter 
of fact, she has 
several. Everyone 
knows Balfe’s uni- 
versally popular 
“Killarney,” one of 
the few songs purely 
descriptive of actual 
scenery. Killarney 
must also possess its 
. “lass,” and so we 
have thedangerously 
beautiful “ Kate 
Kearney,” who lives 
on the banks of the 
lake with which her 
name, correctly pro- 
nounced, rhymes. 
There is also a 
“Hermit of Kil- 











around. the 
Yarrow. It is 
curious, by the 
way, how the 
streams of this par- 
ticular district of 
the Lowlands seem 



















to inspire the poets. 
Esk, Ettrick, 
Tweed, Teviot, 
Annandale, Yarrow 
are all within com- 
paratively short dis- 
tance of each other. 
Wordsworth wrote 
two poems on 
Yarrow, and there 
is also ‘‘ The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow,” 
besides that famous 
ancient ballad _be- 
ginning “ Busk ye, 
busk ye, my bonnie, 
bonnie bride,” in 
which the lady is 
adjured — “ Think 
no mair on the 
braes of Yarrow.” 
Ireland is little, 
if any, behind in her scene- 
inspired song. Again it is 
water that stirs the poet. It 
would be curious, indeed, 
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larney” and several other songs 
known to be inspired by this 
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actually mentioned. 


What Burns is to Scotch song, that Moore 
“The Young May Moon” bears 


is to Irish. 
reference to Morna’s Grove, and there are 
many other local allusions in the Irish 
melodies which will at once occur to mind. 
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matchless scene, even when the locality is not 
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“sweet vale of Avoca” is specially referred 
to in the song, Moore rapturously averring 
that “there is not in the wide world a valley 
so sweet.” Another favourite of Moore’s 
begins, “Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy 
waters.” 

No reference has Welsh 


been made to 
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Besides these we have, among scores of 
others, “The Bells of Shandon” (which 
“sound so grand on” “The pleasant waters 
of the River Lee”), “ The Boyne Water,” 
“ Arranmore, Loved Arranmore,” “ The Fair 
Maid of Wicklow,” and “Dublin Bay.” 
One of the best-loved of all Moore’s 


melodies is ““The Meeting of the Waters.” 
The beautiful spot he immortalizes is part of 
the lovely scenery between Rathdrum and 
Arklow in County Wicklow, and was visited 
by the poet in 1807. 
there unite are the Avon and Avoca. 


The two rivers which 
The 





scenes, though they are many, which have 
inspired Cambrian melody. Space also for- 
bids any mention of places beyond the 
British Isles, or the list might be indefinitely 
prolonged, since beautiful surroundings, all 
the world over, have proved, and ever will 
prove, the strongest incentive of famous song. 




























ITH a hideous yellow fog over- 
head, blurring every outline, 
enveloping in its stifling, sul- 
phurous thickness every’ part 
of your being, and a pavement 
smeared with greasy mud, truly 
the world was an ugly place on that Novem- 
ber afternoon, and life a weary thing to the 
tall man who, with carefully - turned -up 
trousers and fur-lined overcoat, was walking 
slowly through one of the great squares of 
the gloomy city. 

“Splosh ! Confound it, the crossings 
are a sea of slime!” he muttered, as he 
buried his boot in the brown liquid that had 
gathered close to the pavement at the cross- 
ing. “Even the wretched sweeper has gone, 
small blame to him.” And then, by a 
sequence of ideas, he wondered if the boy on 
crutches who sold violets a few yards farther 
on had gone too. “Of course he has; he 
wouldn’t be such a little fool as to think any 
mortal could be found to stop to buy flowers 
on such a day.” 

But this thought that had strayed across 
his mind was fleeting. He had really at 
that moment but one dominant idea. Gwen 
had snubbed him; there was no doubt about 
that. He had imagined somehow that at 
last his patience would be rewarded. He 
had waited so long, he had made such efforts 
to order his life so as to be worthy to ask her 
to be his wife. He had honestly tried, and 








it had been no small effort to follow her 
intellectual 


and artistic flights, and the 


At the Crossing. 
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exertion had at times strained so severely 
his mental capacity as to leave him utterly 


hopeless and exhausted. And yet to-day 
she had deliberately neglected him, almost 
ignored his presence, to talk to that young 
jackanapes of a parson who had come over 
from the East-end. She had intentionally 
discussed Royal Commissions on the housing 
question, and tommy-rot about fair-trading 
companies, and other absurd questions of 
which he knew nothing, just in order to make 
a fool of him before that pale-faced young 
upstart. At lunch she certainly had sat down 
next to him, but when he tried to talk to her 
she answered vaguely, looked across the 
table, and began an argument with Raters of 
the Psychical Society, or some such bosh, 
about a lot of idiots who had sat up a whole 
night in a country house waiting to hear or 
see the spirits which were supposed to 
haunt the place—a pack of veritable tom 
fools—and never another word could he get 
out of her. Before he left the house he had 
tried to say some of the things he had so 
carefully prepared, but she interrupted him, 
and said :— 

“My dear Gerry, you’re very kind and 
good, but I like men who have done 
something in the world, who are big and 
brave — people who are not conventional 
I’m so tired of this eternal London talk , 
I want a man who is not afraid to do what 
other people would think absurd. I must 
get free from these trammels which make 
social mummies of us all.” 
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*I MUST GET FREE FROM THESE TRAMMELS WHICH MAKE SOCIAL MUMMIES 


OF US ALL. 


What the dickens could she mean? Social 
mummies? It was such a silly idea, he 
thought ; besides, how could he help the 
fact that there had been no fighting since he 
joined? How he longed at that moment to 
hear the newsboys shouting that war was 
declared — it didn’t matter with whom or 
where, only that he might go and say 
good-bye, and that she might realize how 
gladly he could face danger when he was 
called to do it. 

“ Big and brave,” she had said. Well, he 
was big enough; he stood six foot two, if 
that was what she liked. And brave—he 
only wished he had a chance to show her. 
But what chance had a man in London? 
There was no war, and where else could she 
expect him to show his bravery? It was 
true he was stupid, but then it wasn’t his 
fault that he had no brains, and he knew he 
could do something — something big and 
worth while—if only the opportunity would 
present itself. He was like a giant in 
strength and heart, but a helpless one, for 
want of something to do. Other chaps 
would think of something clever, he thought 
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ruefully. “I must just wait 
my chance to show her what 
I’m fit for, and I’m hanged if I 
believe I shall ever get it.” 

A thin, clear whistle came 
from the other side of the road. 
The young man paused. It 
was a child’s whistle, evidently 
intended to attract somebody’s 
attention. He tried to see 
across the foggy street, but the 
other side was hidden by the 
thick brown veil. Then again 
came that whistle, long, shrill, 
clear. There was no one in 
sight, and the whistle had an 
imperative sound. Was it 

someone whistling for him? 

He stood for a moment to 

listen. Then he heard a 

child’s voice :— 

“Lumme, there ain’t any- 
body to ’ear,” it said, de- 
spairingly. 

Gerry stood on the kerb- 
stone hesitating. Evidently 
somebody—a child—on the 
other side of the road wanted 
help. Should he go and 
see? He plunged into the 
mud and made his way 
across, splashing up _ the 
filthy liquid. He had almost 

reached the other side when a shrill voice 
just under his feet exclaimed, anxiously :— 

“Arf a mo’, sir; don’t put yer ’oof on me. 
I ain’t mud ; I’m two arms an’ a leg a-lyin’ 
in the gutter.” 

The young man looked down in surprise. 
There at his feet lay the boy who sold violets 
at the corner, a mass of slimy dirt, though 
the face, splashed with mud, gleamed white 
in the dim light. 

“ How did you get there?” asked Gerry, 
foolishly. 

“Tt warn’t my choice, sir,” said the boy, 
with an attempt at a laugh. “Yer see, one 
leg an’ a ’arf ain’t much ter stand on, an’ I 
‘ad a narsty slip an’ fetched myself a downer, 
an’ then I broke my clothes-prop, an’ blessed 
if a bloke ’as parst as I could get to ’elp me. 
I’ve been a-whistling on ’em this ’arf’our. I 
was finkin’ I’d ’ave to sleep in these ’ere wet 
blankets all night.” 

In spite of the mocking voice it was plain 
to see that the boy had been frightened. The 
hand he stretched out eagerly was trembling. 
The man held out his strong hand, clad in 
a drab reindeer glove, and it was gripped 


























tightly by the muddy one as the boy tried to 
regain his balance. But he could only slip 
in the mud in a hopeless attempt to stand 
up. 

"“T can’t see the crutch,” he said, and both 
of them searched thé gutter for it. At last 
the young man found it, broken and useless. 
The boy looked at it anxiously. 

“T must ’ave a try ‘ithout it,” he said, and 
once more struggled to pull himself up. 
“‘Bless me, I ain’t fit fer it,” he whimpered, 
falling back on the kerbstone. “I can’t 
move myself no 
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worse. It was such an absurd situation! If 
the parson man had come that way, this sort 
of job was his business. But what could 
he do? 

“TI wish I ’ad the bloomin’ doctor wot cut 
off my leg,” sobbed the child. “I'd arst ’im 
‘ow ’e’d like to be me for a chinge.” 

“ Don’t cry, old chap,” said Gerry, stooping 
down ; “ I'll try and get a cab.” 

“Keb?” said the child, scornfully ; “ wot 
use’d a keb be? Do yer fink a kebby’s goin’ 
ter tike a bag o’ mud in his clean keb? An’ 

kebs can’t get 














ways, no more ner down our 
a dead ’orse.” court—it’s too 
And then his narrer.” 
pluck gave way “Can I fetch 
completely, and anyone ?” 
he began to cry. “There ain't 
“Struth, ’ow am no one ter 
I goin’ to get fetch.” 
7ome? I’m lorst, “Your father ?” 
that’s wot I am; Gerry suggested, 
fit fer nuffink but mildly. 
the knacker’s, The boy 
that’s wot I are.” glanced at him 
The violets lay pityingly. 
splashed and ““Farver ? Wot 
dirtied in the yer arstin’ me? 
slime, the empty Farver’s sife in 
basket beside quod these three 
them. months.” 
“Where do you “Your mo- 
live?” Gerry ther?” 
asked. “Muvver? 
“Craun Muvver’s gone 
Court, back of upstairs.” 
Oxford Street,” The young 
sobbed the man looked 
child. “ Swelp grave and puzzled. 
me. Windsor The situation, he 


Castle’d be as 
much use to 
me, for this ’ere 
bloomin’ gut- 
ters my ‘ome 
now.” 

Gerry Walmsley looked down at the pitiful 
little brown figure. If only he could see a 
cab, but there were none ; or a policeman, 
but the square was as deserted as the Sahara. 
What an absurd plight, he thought. Why did 
he stop at all? And yet at the moment the 
problem as to how -he could get the child 
home seemed absorbing. Heavens! what 
could he do? He could not lead the poor 
little chap, because that wouldn’t help him. 
If only he were blind, he thought, irrelevantly ; 


but he was lame, confound it—it was much 
Vol. xxxii.—29. 





“THERE AT HIS FEET LAV THE BOY.” 


realized, was 
hopeless, though 
the details given 
him offered no 
explanation. 

“A policeman?” 

The boy stopped crying. “Look ’ere, yer 
can move on. I ain’t done nothink to yer, 
and if yer goes an’ calls a copper he'll tike 
away my stand.” 

Great Scot! It was getting serious, and 
the fog was growing thicker, and the child 
fell to crying again. 

Gerry Walmsley looked down at his coat 
—clean, immaculate. Could he? Well, 
it was preposterous, but he couldn’t leave 
him here. The fog was very thick ; no one 
could ever know, and, by Jove, if he was 
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quick it wouldn’t take long, and he could 
say he had got splashed if he met anyone 
and he was unpresentable. 

“Here, catch hold,” he said, 
stooping and holding out his hand. 
raise yourself a bit and I’ll lift you.” 

The boy said no word, but knelt on the 
kerbstone, and the man raised him as he 
held out his muddy arms. 

“T say, you're a strong ’un,” he muttered, 
as he felt the firm grasp. “Stright on 
and dauwn to the left, and thin keep on.” 

Walmsley almost 
knew there was a 
man in front, but he 
had the collar of his 
coat turned up, and 
he never looked up 
as they passed. If 
only he could get the 
boy safely home, no 
one would ever know 
the foolish thing he 
had done, he thought. 
Only a step or two 
across Oxford Street, 
then he plunged 
down the long court. 

“Stright on,” the 
little voice directed 
him; “three doors 
on.” 

The gloomy houses 
had no numbers. 
Visitors were rare, 
and the inhabitants 
knew their own bur- 
rows. 

“ First floor back.” 

Up the wretched, 
dirty stairs, and then 
Gerry deposited his 
burden, fumbled in his pocket for a shilling, 
and while the shrill voice was still speaking 
its thanks he was gone. Out in the court he 
saw that his arms and chest were grimed 
with mud. 

“They'll think I’ve got drunk,” he said, 
“and fallen into a gutter,” 

But somehow, as things had turned out, 
and as he had met no one, he didn’t regret 
that he had got the poor little chap back to 
that dingy hole, and he hailed a hansom and 
drove to his rooms. 


suddenly 
** Just 


i 


The autumn fogs were over, the streets 
were dry and clean, a blue sky was over- 
head, and the trees in the square were begin- 
ning to show tiny round buttons of green. 
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He had met Gwen in the Park. She had 
asked him to walk back to lunch. How 
adorable she looked, he thought, as he 
watched her slight figure, clad in dull brown, 
with her shining hair under a hat trimmed 
with violets, and a bunch of violets at her 
waist! Surely no spring day had ever felt so 
balmy ; London had never looked so beautiful. 

“What rot it is to say it is an ugly city ; 
it’s one of the most dignified and beautiful 
in the world,” he was saying to her; “and 
you to-day, you look like spring itself passing 
through it, and bring- 
ing everybody all 
sorts of good things.” 

““Gerry, you are be- 
coming quite a poet,” 
she said. 

“Am I?” he an- 
swered, smiling. “I 
feel sometimes as if I 
really understood 
what makes a chap 
write that kind of 
stuff.” 

“Do you know,” 
said Gwen, looking 
up with her solemn 
brown eyes, “I heard 
something to-day 
which has given me 
such a thrill. It has 
made London so 
much more beautiful 
to me. I bought these 
violets from that little 
cripple boy at the 
corner of the square. 
We are friends, you 
/ know, and I’d given 
him a book the 
other day with the 
story of St. Christopher, the great giant who 
was so strong and gentle, and now he tells 
me that he has seen St. Christopher, that he 
lives in London, and is a ‘great toff,’ as he 
calls-it. He says that one foggy night when 
he had slipped and fallen in the gutter, 
and had whistled and called for half an hour 
for somebody to help him, this big, strong 
giant came across the road.” 

Gerry’s heart beat quickly. 

“Confound the little chap, he’s going to 
make me ridiculous with his silly blab,” he 
thought. 

“He is sure it must have been St. 
Christopher, he was so strong and kind, and 
took him up in his arms, though he was a 
mass of mud, and carried him safely home.” 
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She stopped and looked up. “I wish I 
knew the man who did that, Gerry.” 

“Oh, I dare say, you know, he couldn’t 
help it. The wretched little chap probably 
blubbed, and he just couldn’t help making a 
fool of himself doing it.” 

“Making a fool of himself? How like 
you, Gerry! You are of the earth, earthy. 
Don’t you see it was a most beautiful thing 
todo? The man that had such an impulse 
is a great soul. He really is a modern 
Christopher.” 

“T never heard of the gentleman you men- 
tion,” said Gerry, hoping to turn the subject. 
“* May I ask, has he been long dead ?” 

“My dear boy, have you never heard the 
legend of St. Christopher, the great giant, and 
how one night he found a child at the edge 
of the ford, on such.a night when no one 
could pass, and carried him—— See, that’s 
the boy,” she said, as they turned the corner 
of the square. 

“Don’t stop,” said Gerald ; “lunch is sure 
to be ready.” 

“T must just tell him I want violets 
to-morrow ; he keeps them for me.” 

The spring day seemed to have brought 
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brightnes3 to the little maimed figure, and the 
white face was comparatively clean as it looked 
out smilingly over the tray of pretty flowers. 

“T’ll keep ’em for yer, miss,” he said, in 
answer to her question. 

Gerry turned away, and they were just 
moving on when suddenly a gleam of recog- 
nition spread over the boy’s face. He 
looked at Gerry, hesitated, and then burst 
out joyfully, “ Why, that’s.’im, miss ! Lumme, 
I’d know ’is shoulders a mile orf. That’s the 
saint giant chap wot come when I whistled 
and carried me ’ome.” 

Gwen stood still and looked at Gerry. 

“So it was you ?” she said. 

“TI couldn't’ help it, upon my soul J 
couldn’t. Any fellow was bound to get muddy 
and get him home,” he said, apologetically. 

“ Gerry,” she said, and held out her hand, 
‘I didn’t understand what a big man you 
are. I haven’t done you justice.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” he murmured, but his 
heart beat fast. ‘ What did you tell me that 
Johnny carried you were talking about just 
now ?” 

“He carried Love Incarnate,” said Gwen, 
slowly. And they looked into each other’s eyes. 





“*so it was vou?’ SHE SAID.” 
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A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM. 


HERE was once a young 
Prince who, though his name 
was John, was called by every- 
body in his father’s kingdom 
Prince Fantasto, because of 
his odd ways, which were most 





55?) 
unusual for a Prince. He was very handsome 
and good-natured, which greatly helped to 


make him a favourite with everyone. As for 
the ladies of the Court, they were all in love 
with him, while the gentlemen all, more or 
less, tried to imitate his doings. Whence 
it followed that his days were passed as 
pleasantly as any Prince’s days could be spent. 

Of course the King and Queen, his father 
and mother, were glad of these things, but 
they were sometimes a little doubtful as to 
what would come of it later on, when he 
might be called on to deal with the serious 
matters concerning the government of the 
kingdom. Still, as he never did anything 
that gave them pain, they always hoped that 
he would in time show sufficient seriousness 


of mind and conduct worthily to sustain the 
regal dignity. 

Now, Prince Fantasto had for godmother 
a charming fairy named Jocatina, who at his 
birth determined that his life should be as 
pleasant as she could make it, and her power 
to carry out her amiable design was as great 
as that of any fairy could be. 

One day one of his closest companions 
said to him :— 

“What an odd fellow you are, Prince, and 
what a lot of queer things you do!” 

“Do 1?” he asked, in reply; “I didn’t 
know it.” 

“If I were to ask you to come for a ride, 
what would you he most likely to answer ?” 

“Sorry, but I’m going for a walk,” said the 
Prince, laughing. 

“But why go out walking when you can 
ride?” 

“There’s so much more to be seen with 
one’s eyes nearer the ground.” 

“Worms ?” 
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“Well, the higher you get above them the 
less plainly you can see them; you can’t 
dispute that.” 

“ But who wants to see worms?” 

“I do, when there is nothing better to 

“Well, if you will not come for a ride, let 
us go for a walk.” 

“No; we might come upon a worm, and, 
as you wouldn’t be looking out for it, you 
might tread upon it; which would not give 
any pleasure to you, the worm, or to me.” 

“Oh! If you are bent on going worm- 
hunting——” 

“I’m not ; I’m going for a stroll through 
the city,” the Prince said, laughingly. 

So they parted. 

The Prince went through some of the 
chief streets of the city, everywhere receiving 
friendiy greetings from the citizens. 

In the market-place he found a great 
crowd of traders and buyers, and amongst 
the former an itinerant toy-seller, who was 
exhibiting a funny little toy which could turn 
head over heels, but which nobody would 
buy. In the midst of the crowd he noticed 
a poor little girl looking wistfully at the toy. 

“Would you like to have that funny little 
acrobat, my young friend?” he asked her, 
tenderly. 

“Oh, not for myself, sir, but for my poor 
little sister, who is in bed, so ill that she can’t 
sit up for more than a short while at a time 
—and we’ve no playthings at home to amuse 
her.” 

“Why is that?” he asked. 

“Please, sir, it’s because we can’t afford 
to buy her any.” 

“ * We ’—who are ‘we’?” 

“My mother and me, sir.” 

“ Have you no father ?” 

“No, sir—not now.” 

“Will you take me to see your mother 
and sick little sister if I buy you that toy ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; but we live at the top of 
such a high house !” 

“* There’s nothing I should like better at 
this moment than to go to the top of a high 
house ; so come along,” said the Prince, 
laughing. 

It was a very high house indeed to the 
top of which the now happy maiden— 
admiring her new gift at every step, and 
enjoying by anticipation her poor little sick 
sister's delight — guided the good-natured 
Prince. 

A pale and careworn young woman in 
black was seated sewing beside a bed, on 
which a young and sickly-looking child was 
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dozing. Everything that met the Prince’s 
eyes told of terrible poverty. 

“Mamma!” the girl cried the moment 
she entered the room ; and, holding up the 
toy, “See what this kind gentleman has given 
me for little sister ! ” 

“Oh, Prince!” the poor woman cried, 
starting from her chair and throwing herself 
at his feet—for he was known to everybody 
in the city by sight. 

“ Call me friend,” he said, raising her from 
her kneeling posture and leading her back to 
her seat. ‘“’To-morrow-—when your troubles 
are less—you shall tell me more than I at 
present know about them.” 

Meantime the little maid had spread a 
tray before her-sick sister and was making the 
tumbling toy go through all its antics, and 
the echo of the child’s happy laughter pur- 
sued him every step of the way down the 
widow’s stairs and out into the sunlight which 
filled the street below. 

On reaching the outer door he found a 
very old woman sitting on the doorstep 
awaiting him. ‘“ Buy me a toy,” she said. 

“ Buy you a toy? _ Have you not yet given 
up such trifles?” asked the Prince, in 
surprise. 

“Why should I give them up, if they still 
amuse me?” asked the old woman. 

“In truth, I don’t know why you should, 
in that case,” he replied, laughingly. “ Let 
us go and find the man in the market-place.” 

“No; come with me to a shop I know, 
where you can buy for me a little blacksmith, 
beating with his hammer on his anvil ; that’s 
the toy I want.” 

“With pleasure,” said the Prince ; “ let’s 
go and get it.” 

A few paces off they came to the toy-shop, 
and, sure enough, there was the funny little 
blacksmith, hammer in hand, ready to pound 
away upon his anvil. The old woman took it 
from the Prince, laughing merrily, saying :— 

“As you have been so kind to me, I'll 
save you to-morrow from mounting all those 
stairs which you went up and down to-day.” 

“ But I promised to go back,” said the 
Prince. 

“T’ll do you a real service,” replied the 
old woman, pleasantly, “if you let me go in 
your place.” 

“ What will you do?” asked the Prince. 

“What you forgot to do—give a toy to 
the good little maid who thought only of her 
sick sister to-day.” 

“Then come with me to the palace and 
let me give you a purse for the widow,” 
suggested the Prince. 
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“suv FOR ME A LITTLE BLACKSMITH, BEATING WITH HIS HAMMER 


ON HIS ANVIL. 


“ Leave it to me,” replied the old woman, 
pleasantly. “ Leave it to me, and I'll do for 
her everything you wish to have done.” 

And, before he could offer any further 
suggestion, she was lost to his sight in the 
midst of the market-day crowd. But if he 
had by chance gone by the widow’s door he 
might have seen the funny old woman pass in 
and mount the many flights of stairs to the 
widow’s room with an alacrity that could not 
have failed to fill him with astonishment. 

Neither the widow nor the children saw 
her come into the room, and it was only 
when they heard her cheerful voice that they 
became aware of her presence. 

“Little one,” she said, “the Prince forgot 
to buy you a toy as well as your little sick 
sister—who will soon be well now—and I’ve 
brought you one from him.” 

“Oh, what a dear, good Prince he is, and 
what a funny little blacksmith!” cried the 
child, her eyes sparkling with delight. 

“T’ll only stay to show you how to play 
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with it,” said the old woman, “and 
then I shall have done the Prince's 
errand. Whenever you want your 
blacksmith to work you must put 
something—a scrap of paper—any- 
thing small—on his anvil and make 
his hammer beat upon it. If you 
do it properly you'll find it great 
fun. That’s all. Good-bye!” 

And so intently were the eyes of 
the happy little girl, her mother, and 
the sick child fixed on the ingenious 
toy, that neither of them noticed 
the departure of the old woman, 
though, when they discovered that 
she was gone, they all regretted 
having forgotten to thank her for 
the trouble she had taken. Before 
she was half-way downstairs, how- 
ever, she heard cries of delight 
coming after her from the garret she 
had left. 

No sooner had she gone, it 
seems, than they began excitedly 
to experiment with their new toy. 
The little maiden had put a crumb 
of bread upon the face of the anvil, 
the hammer had descended upon 
it, and a piece of gold money had 
been made! As soon as the first 
surprise was over the experiment 
had been repeated—repeated again 
and again—with the same success ; 
while the halls of Jocatina’s palace, 
far away, rang with joyous laughter. 

By the time he was five-and-twenty 
years of age the Prince found it had become 
rather tedious seeing the same people about 
him day after day, and hearing them say the 
same sort of things in precisely the same sort 
of way. So he made up his mind to seek 
change in travel, and, as the King and 
Queen made no objection, he called for his 
horse. 

As soon as he was ready to start he went 
out of the palace and found awaiting him in 
the courtyard a magnificent steed, splendidly 
caparisoned, in charge of a handsome young 


e. 
“Who are you? I never saw you at the 
palace before?” the Prince said, looking 
admiringly into the sstripling’s pleasant 
countenance. 
“ You don’t know everybody in the world, 
Prince,” suggested the youth, laughingly. 
‘Now that you remind me of the fact, I have 
not the least doubt about your being right,” 
replied the Prince, well pleased with the new 
page’s sprightly humour. “But,” he went 
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on to say, “do you know how far away from 
home I am going ?” 

*‘ Not the least idea, Prince.” 

“TI may be away a long time.” 

“The longer, then, shall I have the pleasure 
of serving you.” 

“That’s a very polite speech to make!” 
said the Prince. 

“I am polite,” returned the page; “for 
one reason, because it is as easy to be polite 
as to be uncivil; and for another, because 
my name is Polito, and I should not like 
people to shrug their shoulders every time 
they heard it.” 

“Well, if you wz// go with me, you must 
have a horse to ride on,” said the Prince. 

“What for?” asked the page, with a merry 
look in his eyes. 

“To enable you to keep up with me, 
especially when I take a fancy to gallop.” 

* You'll find I’m a good walker and not a 
bad runner ; so never mind about giving me 
a horse, and don’t think of regulating your 
pace on my account,” said the page. 


> 


"| THOUGHT YOU WERE NEVER COMING !' 


“Well,” replied the Prince, “as it will 
amuse me to see how you do it, come on.” 

So they set off together, the Prince riding 
at a gentle trot, with his blithe young page at 
his side easily keeping pace with him up hill 
and down dale. At length, to try the youth’s 
mettle, the Prince put his horse into a gallop, 
but it was the horse and not the runner that 
was out of breath by the time the Prince 
reined in. 

Now an odd thing happened. On drawing 
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rein the Prince’s attention for a moment was 
diverted from his page by some rabbits frisk- 
ing near the road, and when he turned his 
head again he discovered that the page was 
gone. The Prince looked for him in all 
directions and called to him, but receiving no 
answer he laughed and rode on. 

“ Aha,” he said to himself, “the young 
braggart has had enough of running races 
with my horse and has gone back !” 

A mile farther on what was his surprise to 
come upon the youth seated upon a bank, 
awaiting him! “I thought you were never 
coming !” said the laughing youth. 

After that the Prince didn’t worry about 
his page’s powers of endurance. 

A little farther on they came to a river 
half a mile wide and a ferry. 

“What will you charge to ferry my master 
and myself over the river?” asked the page 





SAID THE LAUGHING YOUTH.'” 


of the ferryman, a rough and cunning-looking 
fellow. 

After eyeing his would-be customers for 
awhile the man named a price. 

“ That’s three times as much as you usually 
charge,” objected the page. 

“Well, if you don’t like to pay it you may 
get across the river your own way. You'll 
not do it in my boat, and there’s not another 
to be had for ten leagues,” replied the ferry- 
man, inipudently. 
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“We'll not trouble you,” said the page, 
laughing. He then took hold of the flowing 
mane of his master’s horse and whispered 
into the animal’s right ear. In a moment 
the horse made a prodigious spring and 
carried both his rider and the page to the 
opposite side of the broad river, leaving the 
boorish ferryman to fume with rege. on find- 
ing how much he had lost by his greediness. 

However, his spirits rose a little on seeing 
another horseman rapidly approaching the 
ferry. This was a ruffianly-looking man, 
armed to the teeth—a terrible robber, in fact. 

“A Prince and his page crossed the river 
just now,” cried the ruffian. . “ Put me across 
after them, without a moment’s delay, or 
your life isn’t worth thinking of !” 

The ferryman recognised his man, and 
therefore made no difficulty about doing 
what was demanded of- him. 

The moment the boat touched the oppo- 
site bank of the river the robber sprang on 
shore and spurred off in pursuit of the Prince 
and his page. 

“ My fare! my fare!” yelled the ferryman 
after him. But the only answer he got was 
a loud laugh, as the villain rode away. 

In a very short space of time the robber 
overtook the Prince, and shouted :— 

“ Before you go any farther I'll trouble 
you to hand over to me all your money and 
all your jewels, and to be quick about doing 
it, because my temper’s short, and when 
people don’t at once do what I tell ’em to 
do I——” 

He was going to say something which he 
expected would greatly alarm the young 
Prince ; but he was not permitted to launch 
his threat, for, at a word from the page to 
his horse, the animal reared up, fell back- 
wards on him, and threw him to the ground, 
insensible. 

It was a long time before he came to him- 
self, and when he did so he wished he had 
remained unconscious, for he found that he 
had been stripped almost naked; all his 
arms taken from him, his horse likewise ; 
and, worst of all, the word “ Robber” 
branded in red letters upon his fore- 
head. He crawled baek miserably to the 
riverside and entreated the ferryman to carry 
him over; but the man only returned him 
the mocking laugh by which he had been 
paid for his past services. So he sat on the 
river bank, meditating on the failure of his 
plans until, at last, he was caught and carried 
off to prison. 

“Where are we going?” now asked the 


page. 


“TI don’t know—anywhere,” replied the 
Prince. “I never was in this part of the 
country before, so everything I see is new 
to me.” 

“We are in the neighbourhood of your 
godmother’s palace. Would you care to pay 
her a visit?” asked the page. 

“TI should be delighted to do so, for I 
have all my life longed to make her 
acquaintance,” replied the Prince, warmly. 

“Here we are, then, at the boundary of 
her estate,” said the page, pointing toa golden 
stile set in a hedge of eglantine. 

As soon as the Prince got over the stile he 
found himself in a large and beautifully-kept 
garden, which was not only filled with the 
loveliest flowers and shrubs, but was further 
enlivened by the sound of strange and 
delightful voices. There was, in fact, a 
concert of. flowers in progress, the roses 
and lilies ‘singing the high notes, and the 
pansies, violets, and mignonette the low ones. 

At the end of the central walk the Prince, 
conducted by his page, found the way barred 
by an immense basin, the sides of which were 
of gold, in which many fish of wonderful 
form and colours were swimming. 

“T see no sign of my godmother’s palace,” 
observed the Prince. 

“No; perhaps she is using it somewhere 
else at this moment,” explained the laughing 
page. “She’s full of whims.” 

“ Using her palace elsewhere ?” 

“She finds it a convenient arrangement. 
But don’t worry ; as soon as she knows you 
are here she will, I feel quite sure, be at 
hand to welcome you. Throw this stone 
into the fish-basin and make a good splash 
with it,” said the page, putting a large pebble 
into the Prince’s hand. 

The Prince threw the stone as directed, 
causing the water to splash up like a fountain, 
making a myriad of diamond sparkles in the 
sunlight ; and in a moment he saw before 
him a magnificent palace made of coloured 
marble, the grand entrance of which was of 
gold, with ornaments and traceries fashioned 
out of gems of all hues. A flight of marble 
steps led up to this splendid door. 

Still conducted by his page, the Prince 
entered the palace and found himself in a 
vast hall, from which a vista of halls, all 
varied in the gorgeousness of their furniture 
and decorations, extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“Go on till you come to the diamond hall, 
while I go and find out whether your god- 
mother is at home,” said the page, darting 
away into one of the rooms at the side. 
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The Prince did as he was directed, and 
soon found himself in a spacious room, all 
the furniture of which was encrusted with 
diamonds. But the object to which his eyes 
were instantly drawn was a young woman 
seated on a golden chair slightly raised above 
the floor. 

She was completely alone. In form she 
was perfectly beautiful; but her face was 
strangely and shockingly ugly. Her cheeks 
were coarse and angular, her mouth large, her 
forehead low and ill-formed, her hair of a 
faded yellow tint, and she had small, grey, 
restless, rat-like eyes. 

“ Well, are you not going to say anything 
to me?” she said, in a grating tone of voice, 
as she saw the Prince gazing at her in 
speechless astonishment. 

“I—I hope you are quite 
stammered. 

“Why do you hope I’m quite well?” she 
asked, snappishly. 

** Because I 
always hope 
people are quite 
well when I see 
them,” replied 
the Prince, good- 
temperedly. 

**Oh!” she 
snappe. again. 
“You’ve come a 
long way and, 
of course, are 
hungry ?” 

‘*VYes, Iam 


well,” he 


rather hungry,” 4 
he said: ’ 
‘Then why 
didn’t you say 
so?” 
“It is not 


usual for a guest 
to say that sort of 
thing to his 


hostess.” am 
“You seem a 
an odd sort = 


of fellow.” 

“So it is 
said of me.” 

“Then why 
don’t you justify 
your character? J/’m peculiar too, but 
nobody has to tell me that my ways are not 
in keeping with my character! How much 
longer are you going to keep me waiting 
before you choose to sit down to table ?” 


On hearing this the Prince involuntarily 
Vol. xxxii,—30. 


FANTA STO. 


“HE SAW BEFORE HiM A MAGNIFICENT PALACE MADE OF 
COLOURED MARBLE.” 
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turned to look behind him, and, to his amaze- 
ment, beheld a table sumptuously served 
with a collation. At a sign from his extra- 
ordinary hostess 
he took the place 
pointed out to 
him and found 
himself served 
with the daintiest 
food, as if by in- 
visible hands. 
‘“‘Try that 
green wine and 
tell me how you 
like it,” said his 


a, 










hostess. 
“T don’t like 
it,’ said the 


Prince, after 
tasting it. 


“That’s odd, 
at any rate.” 
“What? My 


not liking your 
green wine ?” 

‘‘No; your 
telling me, your 
hostess, that you 
don’t like it. I’m 
beginning to 
think a little 
better of you.” 

At that mo- 
ment the Prince, 
noticing that his 
page had re- 
turned to him 
and had _ taken 
his place behind 
his chair, turned 
round’ to speak 
with him. His 
attention was 
diverted from his 
hostess only for 
a moment, but 
when he looked 
at her again he 
was astounded to 
see that her face 
was completely 
changed, and that 
she now appeared 
as beautiful as she had appeared ugly a 
moment before! But that was not all. On 
gazing at her closely the Prince saw that 
she was motionless and, it seemed, lifeless, 
though her eyes were bright, her lips red, 
and her features ruddy with health, 








| 
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“UN GAZING AT HER CLOSELY THE PRINCE SAW THAT SHE WAS MOTIONLESS.” 


“What does this mean ?” he asked his page. 
“Why has she become inanimate in this way?” 
“ Because she is beautiful only --nothing 


else. Do you prefer her in her state of 


ugliness ?” 

“Well,” replied the Prince, “the choice 
may be an odd one, but I do. Anyway, she 
was decidedly amusing, and might have 
improved on acquaintance ; whereas com- 
panionship with her as she is at present 
would very soon become intolerable.” 

“You are not tempted to marry her, then?” 

“No; not if she were the only woman in 
the world !” exclaimed the Prince, decisively. 

* You'll never find another more beautiful.” 

“Do you think I would seek a wife for her 
beauty alone ?” 

“It is the first idea with most men.” 

“Tt shall be the second with me,” said the 
Prince, laughing. ‘“ But have you found out 
anything about my godmother’s movements ?” 

“Yes ; she'll be with you—in good time.” 

“What sort of person is she ?—in appear- 
ance, I mean; because, of course, I know 
that she’s as kind-hearted as a fairy can be. 
I’ve heard the Queen, my mother, say that 
of her a hundred times.” 

“Do you really mean to say you have 
never seen her?” 

“Never,” replied the Prince ; “and it has 
always been a matter of regret with me.” 

The young page laughed heartily. 

“Why are you laughing?” asked the 
Prince, slightly annoyed. 

“ Because I know that she has many times 
been as near to you as I am at this moment,” 
replied the youth, gaily. 

A young and silvery voice coming from 
the lips, as it seemed, of the statue-like beauty 
in the golden chair made the Prince turn to 


it suddenly ; but, in place of the lady he had 
seen seated there a minute before, he beheld 
a charming young girl of seventeen, with no 
pretensions to what is called beauty, but 
with an expression of goodness in her face 
that was beautiful to see. 

The Prince started—-for, though he had 
not seen her since she was a little child of 
seven years old, he instantly recognised her 
as the affectionate little one for whom he 
had bought the toy acrobat ten years before. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Prince!” the 
charming girl said. “I’ve never before been 
able to tell you how grateful I’ve been ever 
since you sent me that wonderful little black- 
smith, to whom we—I, my dear mother, and 
my little sister—owe all our good fortune 
and happiness !” 

“ Little blacksmith!” repeated the Prince, 
vainly trying to recall the circumstance of 
which the girl had spoken. 

“The toy you sent me by the good old 
woman who mounted—mounted—I don't 
know how many flights of stairs to bring it to 
me !” 

The Prince was still trying to remember 
the incident when a gay laugh at his elbow 
made him turn, in expectation of finding his 
page there, but, in place of the merry 
stripling, he beheld a fairy—his jest-loving 
godmother ! 

I pass over some weeks spent by the 
delighted Prince in Jocatina’s palace, and 
refrain from telling anything about the love 
which grew up between the two young people 
in that happy time. All I will add is that 
his return to his father’s Court was speedily 
followed by his marriage with the maiden 
whose acquaintance he had made ten years 
previously in the midst of tears, 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MAGAZINE BINDING, 
"T“HE STRAND MAGAZINE has recently in- 
] augurated a revolution in the methods of bind- 
ing magazines. Every reader who takes up a copy will 
be struck with the ease with which it can be opened. 
It has long been a subject of complaint that the usual 
method of ‘ wire-stitching” rendered a magazine im- 
possible to open flat, much less to double back for 
ease in holding.* It is therefore a fact of the greatest 
interest that these drawbacks have at last been com- 
pletely overcome by an ingenious machine which 
does away with stitching altogether. At present it 
is the only machine of the kind in the world, and the 
sole rights for magazines in this country have been 
acquired for a considerable term by the proprietors of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE, which is the first periodical 
to afford its readers the benefit of this remarkab‘e 
improvement. The greater part of the July edition 
was bound by this process, which it is hoped to 
apply to the whole of the present issue. The photo- 
yraph reproduced above gives a general idea of 
the machine, showing the copies as they move 
forward in series throvgh the various stages of 
the process, until they issue ‘‘flat-bound” at the 
farther end. ~ —— 
(QUADRUPLETS. 
| SEND you a photograph represent- 
ing Mrs.rand Mr. L. Struyf-Huys 
with their four born at 
Hemixem, Antwerp, Belgium, March 
5th, 1906. The lady is twenty-nine 
years old and weighs two hundred and 
forty - four pounds. The babies are 
three boys and one girl, and all four 
decided firmly to continue living. Mr 
and Mrs. Struyf had seven children 
before, four of which are living, the 
youngest being thirteen months old. 
This couple has thus had eleven chil- 
dren during ten years of marriage. 
When, on the rth 


babies, 


March, the four 
babies were baptized, each baby wore 
a coloured ribbon so that it might be 
readily identified. —Mr. Gaston Schul, 
28, Rue Cuylits, Antwerp, Belgium. 


THE GRAVE OF “OLD 

MOTHER GOOSE. 

T will doubtless surprise 
] many of your readers 
to learn that Old Mother 
Goose was no myth, but 
a veritable personage, who 
lived and resided for many 
years in Boston. The family 
originated in England, and 
probably settled in America 
about the year 1656, for 
they were land-holders in 
Boston as -early as 1660. 
Mother Goose, whose real 
name was Mary, was_ the 
wife of Isaac Goose. When 
her first grandchild arrived 
she carried it about in her 
arms, singing quaint nursery 
rhymes until her son-in-law, 
in fun, nicknamed her ‘* Old 
Mother although, 


Goose, 


at the same time, 
he determined to 
turn an honest 
penny by publish- 
ing these lullabies. 
They were a phe- 
nomenal success, 
and passed through 
many editions, 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of children 
bei: g put to sleep 
by such favourites 
as ‘*‘ Hey diddle 
diddle the cat and 
the fiddle,” ‘* Ride 
a cock-horse to 
Banbury Cross,” 
etc. Quite by 
chance I came 
upon her grave in the Olid Granary Church, Boston, 
and deciphered the faded lettering: ‘‘ Here lyes ye 
body of Mary Goose, wife of Isaac Goose, aged 42 
years ; decd. October ye 19th, 1690.”—Lady Lawson, 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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| SEND you a photograph which illustrates 
rather strikingly the absurdities which often 
amateurs neglect to see that- the 
**swing back” of their camera is perfectly vertical 
before making an exposure. It has often occurred to 
me, when looking at some of these remarkable pro- 
ductions, that some really laughable pictures might 
be obtained, on a par with reflections from curved 
mirrors, by means of a little thought and preparation. 


MEDITATION 


result when 





Possibly some of your readers might care to 
attempt the production of a few ‘“‘ freak ” 
Mr. Percy Col- 
lins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 


photographs this season. 


A MODERN VIKING. 

"T°HIS snap-shot of the Norwegian 
| barque /udwig was taken in the 
North Atlantic by a midshipman on board 
the Glasgow barque Nivelle. A heavy sea 
had swamped the forepart of the vessel, 
and, although the foretopmast was carried 
away, her plucky Norwegian captain did 
not find it necessary to accept the assistance 
which was kindly offered to him. — Mr. 
James Tait, Oswald Chambers, Oswald 
Street, Glasgow. 
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A PHONOGRAPHIC CAT. 


“HIS cat has a liking for the gramophone: it 
‘T loves to get in the trumpet to sleep, and will 
not move even when a record is put in and played ! 

Mr. HI. W. Doughty, 1,281, Chester Road, Stret- 
ford, Manchester. 





BATTLEFIELD TO 
HEARTH-RUG. 
ERE is a photograph of a rather 
remarkable hearth-rug. It was 
made by a sergeant-major in the 17th 
Lancers (Death or Glory Boys), and 
shows the crest of the famous regi- 
ment. It is made entirely from old 
soldiers’ coats which went through- 
out the Zulu War. The rug measures 
about six feet by three feet, none 
of the cloth used in the 
making being more than a quarter 
of an inch wide. Mr. W. Jj. E. 
Brown, 7, Digby Villas, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


FROM 


pieces of 
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A HOME-MADE 
PHONOGRAPH. 
"THE accompany- 
| ing photograph 
is of a gramophone 
constructed by a boy 
of fourteen. The 
uniqueness of the 
model consists in 
the commonplace 
articles from which 
it is constructed. 
The body is made 
of an old box; the 
movement of the 
turntable is managed 
by winding cotton from a bobbin on the skewer 
spindle to a fishing-rod reel outside the box. The 
most wonderful part is the reproducer, or sound- 
box, which is an ordinary cardboard pill-box with a 
celluloid diaphragm from a photographic film. The 
horn is of painted cardboard, and the horn-stand is 
part of an old electrical apparatus and some wire. 
The component parts of this very home-made 
machine are somewhat incongruous, but the results 
are more than surprising, since it plays Neophone 
disc records and executes them as well as many 
of the expensive machines.—-Mr. W. G. Dolland, 

Sherrard House, Middle Deal, Kent. 


“TOM THUMB” AS HE IS TO-DAY. 
ICHARD GARNSEY, born April 20th, 1832, 
if appeared at the Egyptian Hall, London, over 
fifty years ago as Field-Marshal Tom Thumb. He 
has travelled all over Great Britain at various times as 
a dwarf. His nephew, taken with him for comparison, 
stands five feet eight inches. Mr. Garnsey voted at the 


last election and was described as the smallest voter 
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in England. He 
could not reach the 
ordinary desk and 
had to mark his 
paper on the seat 
of a chair. He still 
enjoys good health, 
but is crippled as 
the result of an 
accident. Ofa very 
cheerful disposition, 
he still enjoys a pipe 
and a chat about 
old times.—Mr. T. 
Rendle, 110, Mantle 
Street, Wellington, 


Somerset. Photo. by French, Wellington. 





THE OLDEST WROUGHT-IRON PILLAR IN THE 
WORLD 


if SEND you a photograph that represents the 

oldest wrought-iron pillar in the world, dating 
back to 300 Bc. and erected by Rajah Prithy Raj. 
Tradition has it that it extends to a depth of about 
four hundred feet, terminating in a sharp, spear-like 
end which was driven into the head of the supposed 
dragon that the Hindus once thought balanced the 
world on its head. The reason for its erection is 
supposed to be that the councillors of Rajah Prithy 
Raj told him that by having such a thing done, and 
in reality fixing the dragon down, his dominion 
would stand firm there for ever. The pillar is to 
be seen eight and a half miles out of Delhi near the 
Kutab Minar or Mindat of Kutab-Ud-Din, which 
can be seen in the background of the photograph. 
It has some ancient Pali and Arabic inscriptions 
carved on it.—Mr. A. Bayley de Castro, Assistant 
Surgeon, I.M.D., Station Hospital, Meerut, India, 
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A PLUCKY STEEPLE- 
ACK 

THIS is a photograph 
of a steeplejac k 
named Will 
lying on the top of a sixty 
foot flag-pole on the build- 
ing known as the Boston 
Block. He used to climb 
up the staff with no aid 
except his hands and legs. 
When reaching the top 
he had to climb over the 
butt, which is almost the 
size of an ordinary barrel. 


Ramsner, 


Ramsner’s object in per- 
forming this feat, which 
attracted thousands of 
people, was to advertise 
his trade. While on his 
high perch he smoked 
cigarettes and read a 
newspaper, which he 
eventually threw down to 
the crowd below, who 
tore it into small pieces, 
keeping them as souve 
nirs.—Mr. A. Cyril Nutt, 
2,001, Aldrich Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 


ADVERTISING 
DEVICES. 


ERE are two quaint 
models that serve 


NOVEI 


as ironmongers’ advertise- 
ments, and are made 
entirely of stock with the 
exception of the Scots 
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man’s tace, which is an 
ordinary ‘mask. The 
Scotsman is made up as 
follows: The hat is a 
door-mat, the hair and 
whiskers are of fibre, the 
body and arms are made 
of door-mats, the tartan 
is a hearth-rug, the legs 
are cord with linoleum ; 
the plaid is also a hearth 
rug, the targe is a chair 
seat, the claymore a scythe 
blade, the skean-dhu a 
butcher’s knife, and the 
filibeg a whitewash brush. 
The bird represents a 
bustard, or, in bush talk, 
a plain turkey. The beak 
is made of a pair of curl 
ing -tongs, the head is 
made of brass and iron 
tacks, the feathers are 
nails, the wings are made 
of a trowel and butchers’ 
knives, the bent leg is 
made of two bolts with 
claw of cup hooks, and 
the straight leg consists 
of an auger with claw 
of five brass screws, while 
the body is made of paper 
packed with fibre. ‘The 
photographs shown were 
taken by Mathewson and 
Co. Mr. Fred. John- 
sen, Mosman Street, 
Charters Towers, Queens- 
land. 








CURIOSITIES. 





A SONGLESS SINGER. 

SEE that you ask for suitably-attired natural pro 
I ducts as companion pictures to the palzolithic 
man in the May STRAND MAGAZINE. Perhaps you 
would like a lady singer. 
How will this do? At 
home in the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean she 
is a parrot fish, or par- 
rot wrasse ; now she is 
singing a dravura to 
emulate Mr. Martin’s 
flint singer, published 
in the ‘* Curiosities” in 
May. The second photo- 
graph will show that 
the picture is quite free 
from “faking,” except, of course, the wig and the 
glasses. — Mr. A. N. East, Southleigh Vicarage, 
Witney, Oxon. 





COLLECTING TURPENTINE NEAR BORDEAUX. 

~OR some miles to the south of Bordeaux extend 

; large pine forests com- 
posed chiefly of the Pinus 
maritima. The natives col- 
lect the resin by making an 
incision in the bark near the 
ground and fixing thereto a 
small can, as shown in the 
picture. Young trees will, 
perhaps, have one can only, 
whereas old trees will carry 
four. The resin gradually 
fills these cans, and it is then 
collected by the natives and 
taken to the 
dealt with commercially. It 
is a curious sight to see thou- 
sands of these little cans 
fixed to the trunks of the 
fir trees in the forest.—Mr. 
Frark Lovett, 41, Outram 
Road, Croydon, 


factory to be 
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NORSE LOVING-CUP. 

CAME across this curious cup at an old country 

house ‘‘up North” whilst on holiday recently. 
It is an old Norse loving-cup, and was used at 
feasts, etc., the parties taking a seat at each side of 
the table, one person drinking from one side of the 
cup and the person opposite from the other side. The 
cup is beautifully carved from a solid piece of wood, 
and the inscription on it runs as follows: ‘‘ At drikke 
med Forstand, som det anstar en Mand; Er Drikken 
i gamle Norges Land.”—Mr. W. Birrell, care of 
Mrs. Kemp, 15, Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. 





THE SHEPHERDS CLOCK, 

"T“IIIS curious form of sundial is still in use in 
| some of the remote parts of the Pyrenees, the 
shepherds being too poor to afford watches. The 
instrument consists of a small 
cylinder of hoxwood, the top 
of which draws out and con 
tains a sma metal gnomon, 
which is sft according to 
a graduated’ scal® represent- 
ing the monthseof the year. 
The ‘‘clock¥ is then 
suspended with the gnomon 
towards the sun, which 
causes a shadow to fall 
upon a graduated 
scale representing the hours 
of the day. During a recent 
visit to the Pyrenees the 
writer “used one of these in- 
teresting instruments. The 
photograph shows three posi- 
tions of the clock. — Mr. 
Frank Lovett, 41, Outram 
Road, Croydon, 


second 
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A “CIRCULAR CANON.” 
CIRCULAR canon is so named not 
because of its circular form, but 
because it completes the circle of fifths—z.e., 
it goes through all the keys, each a perfect 
fifth above the other, until it returns to the 
original key. The one under notice is written 
in triple counterpoint, any part sounding 
equally well in the top, middle, or lowest 
voice, and each bar is in three different keys 
at once, all harmonizing. This curiosity 
is printed by permission of Messrs. Augener, 





Miss 
Jessie A. Stirling, 28, Devonport Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 


Limited, the owners of the copyright. 


THE SKELETON OF A TURNIP. 

] SEND you the photograph of a curious speci- 

men which I venture to think will puzzle 
a great many of your readers before they arrive at 
CATE the correct solu- 
2 } tion. The article 
in question is not 
the skeleton of a 
bird, as many would 
suppose, neither is 
it a basket of quaint 
and curious shape, 
but it is the skeleton 
of a turnip of the 
common or garden 
variety, which has 
been allowed to run 
to seed, the root 
afterwards being 
left on the ground 
for some consider- 
able time. The 
softer portions have 
decomposed,’ and 
lefi only the woody 
or stringy parts, 
as the housewife 
would say, remain- 
ing. —Mr. Ernest 
Seaborne, 48, 
Shepherd’s Bush 
Road, , W. 
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AN ENGINE MADF OF COCOA TINS. 
HIS miniature train, composed of a traction 
engine and two trucks, is made from tins and 
covers which contained Fry’s cocoa and chocolate. 
It is not merely a picture model, but draws from ten 
to fourteen pounds weight. The boiler is of copper, 
with water-tubes underneath, the fuel methylated 
spirit, and the cylinder is a single oscillating one. 
The chimney of the engine is a cartridge-case, and 
the wheels revolve by clockwork. The axles and 
spindle are of wire, the wheels being filled with wood. 
The steam exhausts up the chimney in the orthodox 
way. The wagonsare six inches long and three wide. 
The engine is slightly longer. Altogether the engine 
makes a perfect little model and was awarded a first 
prize at a recent exhibition.—Mr. Wm. Hy. Webb, 
55, Washington Avenue, Easton, Bristol. 





HIVE. 


A HUMAN 
i be gentleman in the photograph, foreman of 
the Adelaide Electric Supply Company, was 
riding his bicycle down King William Street, in the 
heart of the city, when a queen bee settled on him. 
Ile had not gone very far before the whole swarm 
had settled on his back and hat. He got off his 
machine, and, of course, a curious crowd soon col- 
lected. A photographer happened to be passing at 
the time, and he took the photo. The bees remained 
on the gentleman’s back for some time, but eventu- 
ally departed without one having stung him.—Mr. 
Frank S. Bolien, Fussell Place, Alberton, South 
Australia, 














*““SWINGING THEIR MIGHTY WEAPON, THE STORMING PARTY THUDDED 
AND CRASHED UPON THE GATE.” 


(See page 253- ) 





